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On the basis of age tendencies there is worked out a 
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Speaks on 


An effective method of teaching the written musical 
language and establishing tone sense so that the child 
will learn to read and enjoy music at an early age. 


valuable table of rhythmic and musical activities for 
various ages. The author has unusual insight into 
the child’s native activities and has selected pro- 
gressive forms of games and: other play devices that 
interest the pupil and develop his musical capacity. 
The child learns the musical sound and written nota- 
tion by playing with tones and the symbols that rep- 
resent those tones just as he learns to speak and read . 
the mother tongue. 
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SCALES AND TESTS SUPERSEDE OLD-FASHIONED 
SCHOOL MARKS 


BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Educational Psychology at Columbia University 
[From New York Evening Post.] 


The task of education is to make changes in 
human beings. The task of the teachers is to 
change human nature for the better in respect to 
knowledge, and taste, and power. 

For mastery in this task we need definite and 
exact knowledge of what changes are made and 
what ought to be made. *In proportion as it be- 
comes definite and exact this knowledge of edu- 
cational products and educational purposes must 
become quantitative, taking the form of measure- 
ments.* Education is one form of human engi- 
neering and will profit by measurements of hu- 
man nature and achievement, as mechanical and 
electrical engineering have profited by using the 
foot-pound, calories, volt, and ampere. 

Until very recently measurements of human 
qualities in education were rare. For example, 
the educational measurements reported by the 
Federal and State and municipal Governments 
up to 1920 concerned chiefly time and money— 
the number of teachers and students engaged, 
the number of days they spent, the value of 
buildings and grounds, the cost of books and 
supplies. The abilities of those who were edu- 
cated and the betterments of intellect, character, 
and skill which were produced in them were left 
to speculation and faith. 

We had, of course, alleged measures of educa- 
tional achievement in the marks of grades. re- 
ported for each student in each study or activity 
and in the results of examinations for licenses to 
practice law and medicine or to teach and for 
Various posts in the civil service, These grades, 
however, were opinions rather than measure- 
ments and subject to two notable defects. No- 
body could be sure what was measured, nor how 
closely the mark or grade tallied with the 
reality. Marks in freshman algebra, for ex- 
ample, might be measures of inborn talent for 
mathematics or acquired power at mathematics. 
or of mathematical erudition, or of temporary 
memory, or of docility and fidelity in doing what 


“the instructor ordered, or of sagacious divination 


of what the instructor desired. When we mea- 
sured length or weight or volume or temperature 
or electrical potential, all competent ‘persons 
measured the same thing. But when we mea- 
sured achievement in first-year Latin or colleve 
algebra, even the most competent t 


twenty 
feners measured twenty different composites. 


Dearborn found, for example, among instruc- 
tors teaching the same sibject in the same col- 
lege to the same grade of students some who 
gave ten times as many A’s as others did and 
less than one-tenth as many failures. Finkel- 
stein found that identical students in the same 
course taught during the first semester. by one 
instructor and during the second by another had 
three times the probability of a mark above 
eighty-five in the one case that they had in the 
other. 

The general result was scandalous. Foster 
found in the elementary courses at Harvard that 
A’s were thirty-five times as common in Greek 
as in English. Meyer found that over a period 
of five years one professor had never permitted 
a single student out of nearly a thousand to fail, 
whereas another in the same college reported 
nearly three hundred per thousand as failures. 

The first steps to establish such units of edu- 
cational products and to devise instruments to 
measure them with reasonable precision were 
taken about a dozen years ago. The work began 
naturally enough with the’ simple matters of 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, which 
are a large fraction of the task of 15,000,000 chil- 
dren in this country each year. 

The hypotheses and experiments involved in 
establishing such educational .units and scales are 
somewhat intricate and elaborate and are too 
technical for oral presentation, but the nature of 
the scales themselves may be at least roughly il- 
lustrated, 

In penmanship, for example, imagine a row of 
specimens of handwriting beginning with one 
ca'led zero because it is just not legible and pos- 
segses just not any beauty or other merit » as 
handwriting. At the other end of the raw is a 
specimen called 1%, which possesses. 
very large amount-of general merit as+hand- 
writng. In between: are specimens -representing 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and so on, each step of difference in 
merit being equal to any other, The unit-is‘one- 
tenth of the difference between the -best ‘and 
worst writing found in 1,000 children of grades 
5 to 8. . 

When a desired or obtained change in» ability 
to write jis defined as-improvement from 8 to 10 
in this ‘scale; ahybody,-anywhere, at any time, can 
know what-is ‘meant almost or quite as definitely 
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as when we speak of a baby changing from 8 to 
10 pounds: in weight, or a current increasing 
from 8 to 16 ‘amperes. Impartial judges, 
tating a pupil's handwriting by pushing it along 
the scale until the point is found which it most 
resembles, will agree closely—not, of course, as 
cloSély as they would in measuring a wire with a 


“$eot rule, but with the aid of repeated measure- 


ments of it, closely enough for any important 
educational purpose involved. These scales are 
thus developed for other subjects. 

While scientific workers in education have been 
establishing units and scales of  edticational 
achievement, the psychologists have been im- 
proving their tests of intelligence. The two 
sciences are also co-operating in devising tests of 
various scholarly capacities, such as the capacity 
to learn arithmetic, the capacity to learn to 
spell, or the capacity to learn Latin. 

_ Measurements of pupils’ capacities and achieve- 
ments in more or less standardized psychological 
and educational units are now a common feature 
of elementary schools. At least a million boys 
and girls probably were measured last year in 
respect to general intellectual capacity for school 
work. The number of such measures of reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, history, and geog- 
raphy made during the year probably exceeded 
two millions. 

s When we have measured a pupil in respect to 
his achievement in a school subject and _ his 
capacity for that subject, the quotient of achieve- 
ment ‘divided by capacity is an important mea- 
sure of accomplishment-~ A score of 70 made by 
a capacity of 70 is obviously very different from 
a score of 70 made by a capacity of 140. In 
elementary schools which are managed scientifi- 
cally these accomplishment quotients or ratios, 
familiarly known as A. Q.’s, are recorded year 
by year for each pupil. The pupils of great nat- 
ural ability are required to do enough more than 
the average to keep their A. Q.’s near 1. They 
are thus protected against habits of idleness and 
conceit. The pupils of little natural ability are 
not rebuked or scorned for failure in gross 
achievement. They, too, are required simply to 
maintain their A. Q.’s near 1. 

It may be expected that ° 
achievement and capacity and their quotients 
will soon be developed for use in high schools, 
colleges, and professional schools. It surely is 
unwise to have the measures of college students’ 
achievement in English composition, or trigo- 
nometry, or beginning chemistry, depend upon 
the caprices of a thousand different individual in- 
structors, if by enough ingenuity and care we can 
devise tests that will measure their achievements 
uniformly and precisely. 

The present condition at its best is shocking. 
The average correlation between the grades given 
in a subject and a student’s real achievement in 
it is, in even the best American colleges, almost 
certainly not over  .80, which means 
that the official ratings are six-tenths as er- 
roneous as would be the case if the grades were 
assigned at random by a child as in a lottery. If 


measurements of © 
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900 students pass and 100 fail by the official rat- 
ings in a subject, there is every reason to be- 


. Tieve that nearly half of those who failed really 


did better than some of those who passed. 

It is demoralizing to students to find that their 
official ratings (on which degrees, honors, and 
financial rewards are given) depend so little on 
real achievement, so much on irrelevant matters 
and mere chance. As for the instructors I do 
not know which is worse, the stupid conceit 
which assumes that the A’s and B’s and C’s, the 
60’s and 70’s and 80’s are infallible indices of 
achievement and merit, or the sardonic indiffer- 
ence which prepares examinations whose findings 
it does not trust, and rates them carelessly with 
the excuse that even with care the ratings would 
be of little value. 

That standardized examinations and other in- 
struments for measuring achievement in colleges 
and professional schools are both possible and 
useful seems certain from the experimentation of 
the last few years, slight as it is. Their prepara- 
tion, however, requires the co-operation of ex- 
perts in the teaching of each subject and experts 
in mental measurement, a high degree of inven- 
tiveness, and much experimentation. 

It may be many years before we can _ really 
measure achievement in, say, first-year French, 
so as to list its various features, define 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4, etc., of each feature, and know what we call 
4 of it is twice what we call 2 of it, and be able to 
tell with surety what amount of each any given 
student had at the beginning of the course and 
at its end. Until we can do so, however, all re- 
ports and grades are cryptic and likely to mis-. 
lead, all comparisons of institutions and methods 
of teaching are insecure, all exact knowledge of 
what educational effort produces is lacking. So 
it is our duty to try. Moreover, every step of 
progress toward a truly objective measure is 
profitable. Last year, for example, those con- 
cerned with the required freshman course in con- 
temporary civilization, with some aid from an ex- 
pert in mental measurement, prepared an instru- 
ment for testing achievement in that course 
which took one step toward a genuine measure 
in place of opinion. It seems certain that none 
of the instructors concerned and few or none of 
the competent students would be willing to go 
back to the old form of examination. 

Measures of special capacities, as for mathe- 
matics or for languages, have not to my know- 
ledge been used as yet above the high school. 

But measures of general abstract intelligence or 
scholarly capacity have within three years come 
into wide use in universities. 

This measurement has abundantly proved its. 
worth. It gives a very close prophecy of the 
grades a pupil will obtain in the freshman year, 
six-sevenths as close as one-half of the grades 
prophesies the other half. 

It points out almost unerringly any very stupid 
boys who have been hauled into college by their 
teachers’ skill and their parents’ money or who 
have floated into college by careless certification. 
It helps the faculty or dean to decide quickly and 
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correctly whether a case of deficient achievement 
is due to physical, intellectual, or moral causes. 
It permits the computation of an approximate 
A. Q., or accomplishment quotient. At a certain 
university, for example, all the students of high 
scores in the capacity examination are called into 
conference by the dean and it is made clear to 
them that anything below A and B is essentially 
a failure for them, as anything below D is a 
failure for their less gifted fellows. 

On the whole, it appears that the effort to re- 
place opinion by measurement in our ratings of 


the achievement of higher education will increase 
and spread rapidly. Indeed, it may soon need 
protection from over-extravagant hopes more 
than from hostile criticism. In the elementary 
schools we now have many inadequate, and even 
fantastic, procedures parading behind the banner 
of educational science. Alleged measurements 
are reported and used which measure the fact in 
question about as well as the noise of the thunder 
measures the voltage of the lightning. To no- 
body are such more detestable than to the scien- 
tific expert in educational measurements. 


SENDING THE WHOLE CHILD TO SCHOOL 


BY R. C, AUGUSTINE 


Decatur, Illinois 


Of recent years we have come to realize that 
life itself is of value, as is evidenced by the laws 
that have been placed upon our statute books 
for the protection of women and children in in- 
dustrial life, and against the exploitation of the 
weak by those in power. 

As we have come to appreciate that life itself 
is of value, we have also come to realize the 
value of those things that make life worth livin~. 
And when we make a catalogue of those things 
that make life fine, and beautiful, and rich, we 
must place the function of human vision at the 
top of the list. 

In answer to this appreciation of vision, there 
has come into existence a great army of con- 
servers of human sight. 

There are two groups, the medical and _ the 
non-medical. The medical men are known as 
Ophthalmologists, or more commonly as ocu- 
lists. They treat diseases, perform operations, 
and when necessary, make glasses for their pa- 
tients. Then there is the great non-medical 
group known as Optometrists, a new name for 
an old and honorable calling, that of the opti- 
cian, the term now used to designate the mech- 
anical man who grinds lenses for magnifiers, 
telescopes, spectacles, and the like. 

Three people out of every ten are wearing 
glasses in America today, and by actual survey 
it has been found that seven out of every ten 
should be wearing them. The almost universal 
need for glasses in modern civilized life is due to 
the constant use of the eyes at close range, and 
the almost constant exposure to glare from side- 
walks, streets or buildings, or from high power 
electric’ lights. 

Modern life demands modern equipment, and 
that the American public may be fully informed 
concerning this important matter of eyestrain in 
its relation to health and efficiency, there has 
come into existence an organization known as 
the Eyesight Conservation Council of America. 

There have been drawn into this organization 
representatives of the great professions, the 
ophthalmologists, the optometrists who deal 
directly with the eye, and also eminent industrial, 
social, and moving picture engineers, educators, 
and members of state and national health- 


boards. The one objective of this organization 
is the conservation of the vision of the people of 
America, and dependable data upon this subject 
may be secured by addressing the secretary, Guy 
Henry, Times Buildmg, New York City. 

The strain of civilized life fal!s most heavily 
upon the eyes, the most delicate and the hardest 
worked of any of the organs of the body. This 
is especially true of school children because a 
child’s eyes are immature, they are baby eyes 
until he has reached the age of from ten.to 
twelve years, and too frequently he is required 
to do work which would mean a full load for 
mature eyes. 

There are 25,000,000 of young people in the 
schools of America today, and 5,000,000 of them 
have eyes which are so completely out of focus 
that it is interfering with their progress in 
school, and robbing them of their opportunity 
for preparation for life. 

Dr. Posey of Philadelphia has compiled a list 
of one hundred fourteen callings and vocations, 
mumbering them from one to one hundred and 
fourteen in order of the proportion of eyestrain 
in each calling. In this list, the children of our 
public schools below the high school grade rank 
seventy-six, while high school, university, and 
college students rank as number eighty-five. 

Dr. Posey has for more than twenty years 
been one of America’s leading investigators im 
this matter, and he declares that in the school 
student group, sixty to eighty per cent. have eye 
strain. 

Millions of young people quit school early be- 
cause of some physical handicap. Millions of 
others are retarded in their school work, finally 
graduating with indifferent grades, ily equipped 
for the battle of life, and these two classes go 
out as recruits in that great army of misfits, the 
square peg in the round hole, which is responsi- 
ble for most of life’s misery. 

Retarded youths retard the work of the class 
and indeed the work of the whole school, they 
add immensely to the work of the teacher, and 
a'so add immensely to the cost of school main- 
tenance and the burden of the tax-payer. The 
physically defective child is a real burden to the 
community and is responsible for the loss of 
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many millions of dollars and of many precious 
lives. 

It is not the fault of the school authorities that 
so many of our children are neglected ori the 
physical side; our school nurses and specialists 
go from group to group and uncover physical 
conditions and through the sympathy and co- 
operation of the teachers the parents are in- 
formed concerning this important matter. But 
too often these latter are uninformed, ignorant, 
and prejudiced, and give but little attention to 
the needs of their children on the physical side. 

We must batter down doors of prejudice and 
ignorance in order that the children may have a 
square deal. - 

There are many types of physical defects 
which retard a child in his school work, such as 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, defective hearing or 
teeth, lateral curvature of the spine, malnutri- 
tion, and defective eyes. I shall speak mainly 
«oncerning the latter, because for twenty-six 
years I have devoted my life to the conservation 
of vision, and because of my association in pub- 
lic school work, I have had unusual opportunity 
for observing conditions among our school chil- 
dren. I served for some six years as president 
of my Board of Education in Decatur, Illinois, 
and for some years as president of the Illinois 
State School Board Association, speaking before 
groups of teachers and educators’ throughout 
the country, so I have come to realize keenly 
the importance of eyestrain in its relation to in- 
e ficiency on the part of the school child. 

There is a real and direct relation between 
eyestrain and inefficiency and disease. 

As one speaks, as he walks about, as he hears 
the echo of his own voice, all those physical ac- 
tivities are made possible only through the ex- 
penditure of nerve force which is the vital mo- 
tive power of the body. Where did he get this 
power of force? In a healthy normal individual, 
it is stored up at night during sleep sufficient for 
each day’s use, and any person who uses more 
nerve force each day than is stored up the night 
before, is slowly but surely facing nervous bank- 
ruptcy, and this is the great American disease. 
Nervous exhaustion is the cause of most of our 
physical ills. 

There are five chief causes of nerve exhaus- 
ton, and consequently five great causes of what 
we call disease. Eating too much and drinking 
too little is the chief cause of nerve exhaustion. 
The second and third are mental work and 
worry and insufficient sleep, these two being 
closely related. The fourth is alcoholic and 
other excesses, and’ the fifth in the list comes 
eyestrain. 

When the eyes are normal and entirely free 
from defect, they use about ten per cent. of all 
the vital nerve force which is generated in the 
body. But when they are defective, they use 
twenty, thirty, forty, and in extreme cases fifty 
per cent. of all the nerve force generated in the 
body, thus robbing the other organs of their 
motive power when these latter will cease to 
function properly. ae 
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In using the nerve force which properly be- 
longs to the other organs of the body, the eyes 
may be likened to a great central bank in some 
large city, with a number of branch banks in the 
towns and villages round about. No matter 
how prosperous the branches might be, if the 
central bank were losing $50,000 a day, they 
would soon all go down in ruin together because 
they are so intimately related, and interdepend- 
ent one upon the other. Now the various or- 
gans of the body are just as interdependent, and 
the eyes are very closely related to all the other 
organs of the body. When they use more nerve 
force than they should, striving to see in spite 
of defective condition, they are robbing these 
various organs of their motive power, and we 
often find that the stomach, liver, kidneys, or 
heart will cease to function properly merely be- 
cause they have no motive power which would 
enable them to do their work effectively. This 
is what we call reflex, or reflected nerve trouble, 
a trouble is set up in some distant part of the 
body remotely related to the eyes and yet inti- 
mately associated with them through the ner- 
vous system. 

Another important point with reference to 
eyestrain is this, that eyes which seem to see 
normally may be quite defective, and through an 
excessive expenditure of nerve force, the owner 
is enabled to, in a measure, overcome the latent 
eye trouble, and this is the reason that the ex- 
amination of the school children’s eyes by a 
teacher through the use of a test chart is of 
limited value, because very frequently a child is 
able to read all of the indicated letters on the 
card perfectly well, but he is using a great deal 
more nerve energy in so doing than he should, 
and these are the cases that escape the attention 
of the teacher or nurse, and yet they are most 
in need of help. 

There ought to be regular examinations made 
of the school children’s eyes by trained special- 
ists, and this is our goal. In the meantime, we 
must do the best we can with the test chart. 

Most headaches are caused from some defect 
of vision and readily yield when the eyes are 
scientifically glassed. 

Many children sit with their heads tilted to 
one side, thus affording a-bit of relief to some 
certain muscle which moves the eye as it roves 
about, this being a frequent cause of headache. 

When a child squints or frowns, he is doing 
this in order that he may see better, or to shut 
out excessive light which always irritates eyes 
which are defective. 


Sore lids and styes often indicate defective 
vision, 

Holding the book or paper too close to the 
eyes is a frequent indication of eyestrain, but it 
does not always indicate that the person is near- 


sighted. Indeed, there is a very low percentage 
of near-sightedness among our schoo! children 
today. 
If the child does not see the board clearly,. it 
indicates eye defect. 
A child who is hard to get along with, is ner- 
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vous and irritable and fussy, usually has some 
form of defective vision. 

The great American disease is nervous ex- 
haustion, the cause of most of our physical ills. 
The great American movement is doctoring the 
effect instead of the cause. We swat the fly but 
leave the garbage can unguarded, where mil- 
lions of flies are bred. 

Many of our ills of life which we erroneously 
call diseases are not primary, but are second- 
ary troubles, due to some other trouble in the 
body of which we have not taken proper cogniz- 
ance. The headache is not a cause, it is an effect. 
It is a danger signal thrown up by Nature to 
indicate that something is wrong. Find the 
cause of the headache and doctor that and the 
fatter will readily yield. 

There is a place in this world for pure drugs 
properly administered by one who knows what 
he is about, but it is little short of criminal for 
one to dope a headache, for it only puts the 
brain to sleep and does not give permanent re- 
lief. 

Millions of people go down to premature 
death, and other millions become permanent in- 
valids through the excessive use of drugs and 
medicine for the treatment of diseases they 
never possessed. Many physical ills are only 
functional disturbances, due to a nerve leak 
somewhere, and too -frequently it is. found 
that the eye is the offender... In such cases all 
that 's necessary is to put the eyes in focus and 
ease will take the place of disease. 

“We who know the importance of these mat- 
ters must champion the cause of childhood in 
order that our children may become what God 
intended them to be. 

They are pushed into the world without any 
choice of their own, and into an_ environment 
which they did not choose nor can they control. 

Adaptation to environment is one of Nature’s 
fundamental laws. This means that both in 
plant and animal life the individual must adapt 


himself to his surroundings. The way Nature 
works this out is to kill off the unfit and to 
multiply the fit. 

We would not change this fundamental law if 
we could. But we would eliminate the unfit not 
by destruction as does Nature, but by transfor- 
mation. We would transform the physically 
unfit child and make him physically fit and able 
to carry on in this new day. 

The child with defective vision may be likened 
to one who is fighting with a broken sword. 

Bricks without straw was the tragedy of our 
ancient Hebrew friends when great economic 
injustice was practiced upon them at the hands 
of their Egyptian captor. Bricks without straw 
might well be used to illustrate the great injus- 
tice practiced against the child who, though 
physically defective, is required to do a certain 
amount of work, although he finds it almost im- 
possible to do so because of his terrible handi- 
cap. 

We must face the granite facts with reference 

to the children and their needs. We must face 
the facts or the facts will efface us. 
_ Everywhere we go we find children who are 
suffering from neglect on the physical side, and 
the school, as one of the four chief agencies in 
the development of the child, has a great task 
before it in helping in the conservation of the 
child. 


“The Eyesight Conservation Council of Amer- 


ica, representing as it does a score or more of 
the great human agencies in this country, will be 
glad indeed to help in eVery way possible look- 
ing toward putting on a definite program for the 
relief of eyestrain among school children. 

Teachers and Health Supervisors desirous of 
obtaining dependable information concerning 
this most important matter are urged to com- 
municate with Guy Henry, who will be glad in- 
deed to lend every assistance possible. His 
address is Times Building, New York 
City. 
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A VIGOROUS PROTEST 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


Boston, Mass. 


A bill now before Congress petitions it to de- 
clare “The Star Spangled Banner” to be the na- 
tional anthem. 

Whoever has prescience to perceive that the 
songs of a country are as potent as its laws to 
shape its sentiment will not consider this a negli- 
gible matter to be passed by without careful 
consideration. Why should any body of legisla- 
tors be expected to dictate to the American peo- 
pie in regard to a matter which is primarily one 
of sentiment, affection and literary judgment? 
In good time the American people by natural 
selection will decide which anthem is most ex- 
pressive of their ideals and dear to their hearts. 
It is well to consider seriously what song shall be 
impressed on the minds of unborn millions as 


expressing the national aspirations of the world’s 
greatest republic. 

The chief arguments for the choice of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” are that, first, it is the old- 
est of our national anthems and, being the choice 
of the army and navy, has led the majority of 
people to consider the question already settled. 
Not to have stood at the sound of its first phrase 
during the last war would almost have led to riot, 
while no such sensitiveness was shown regarding 
due reverence to our other national anthems. It 
is the kind of song which appeals to the martial 
spirit and that spirit, despite the coming Wash- 
ington Conference on limitation of armaments, is 
still rampant. 

The objections to insistence on this song are, 
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first, that it is not a song of America. but of a 
symbol. All synibols are important, whether 
they be words, as symbols of ideas, or wedding 
rings, as symbols of love and happiness, or dol- 
lar bills, as symbo!s of property, or the cross and 
communion cup, as symbols of the great sacri- 
fice, or a piece of bunting as symbol of a great 
and noble republic. But it is easy for immature 
and superficial minds to make a fetish of symbols. 
Our Puritan fathers so dreaded the over-em- 
phasis on Christian symbols that they abandoned 
them for nearly two centuries. Myriads of chil- 
dren who make solemn salute to our national 
symbol are far more concerned to honor that 
piece of bunting or silk than to keep their 
nation’s honor untarnished. To stand on the 
flag would be as heinous in their eyes as a Tulsa 
riot and massacre. Our daily homicides and 
crimes do not suggest to them that every one of 
them puts a smirch upon their flag. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was not written to 
be a national anthem but was an occasional poem 
commemorating a stirring episode in one of our 
wars. This war we precipitated ourselves and 
probably would not have done so had we had a 
cable under the Atlantic. When the treaty’ was 
signed, it left us where we began, without refer- 
ence to its cause. The tune is an old English 
drinking song, very inspiring on a band, but dif- 
ficult for most voices. The words, beginning, 
“Oh, say,” emphasize “the rockets red glare, the 
bombs bursting in air” and all that appeals to the 
spectacular, and as everyone will admit, are not 
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comparable in literary merit to “My Country, ‘tis 
of thee,” “America, the -Beautiful,” “God Bless 
Our Native Land,” and the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” or that which has the noblest music 
of all, Eichberg’s “To Thee, O Country.” 

These poems appeal to those universal experi- 
ences and broad, noble sentiments which touch 
the deepest emotions of all classes of people at 
all times, whether in peace or war. These songs 
tell of the purple mountains’ majesty above the 
fruited plains in the great land stretching from 
sea to shining sea, the land of freedom, of the 
pilgrim’s pride, the land of liberty, of brother- 
hood, of our father’s God. Every child from 
Maine to California who sings these anthems 
comes to feel a sense of possession of a great in- 
heritance, and a sense of admiration, of duty and 
of reverence. The lines which pervert his 
thought by saying, “then conquer we must, when 
our cause it is just,” refute the teachings of his- 
tory, and the who'e anthem tends to turn his 
thought from what is permanent and profoundly 
real to put emphasis on what is exceptional, that 
is, war, and to give more honor to the symbol of 
the country than to the thing for which the sym- 
bol stands. 

By all means let us preserve and honor the 
song of the symbol as one of our _ national 
anthems, but let the voters who send men to Con- 
gress warn them that it is not their function to 
proclaim that song or any song as the national 
anthem. 


A COMMUNITY WELCOME TO TEACHERS 


BY HAZEL B, POOLE 


Cliffside Park, N. J. 


Perhaps the greatest optimists among us will 
agree that in every community and during the 
course of every school year a severe strain is 
destined to be put upon the faith of the two 
greatest agents in the education of a child—the 
teachers and the community itself—in the pos- 
sibility of the task that confronts them. In or- 
der that their faith may be common, it must also 
be mutual; and there is no more effective en- 
couragement for the teachers who are entering 
upon another school year than a public expres- 
sion of that mutual faith and comnron purpose. 

To that end the public schools of Cliffside 
Park, New Jersey, welcomed their teachers on 
the afternoon and evening of September 7 
with a thoughtful program of good wishes and 
forward-looking ideals for the coming year. 

The supervising frincipal, George F. Hall, 
opened the afternoon meeting with an address of 
greeting to all the teachers, suggesting as a basis 
for the year’s enceavor the following “Morning 
Resolve,” which, if kept in mind and carried out 
in spirit, would materially improve the progress 
of education in our community. 

A MORNING RESOLVE. 
I will this day try to live a simple, sincere, 


and serene life; repel!ing promptly every 

thought of discontent, anxiety, discourage- 

ment, impurity and se!f-seeking; cultivating 
cheerfulness, magnanimity, charity and the 
habit of holy silence; exercising economy in 
expenditure, carefulness in conversation, 
diligence in appointed service, fidelity to 
every trust, and a childlike trust in God. 

He then introduced Herbert Everett, manager 
of an advertising concern, who spoke on the re- 
lation between teaching and salesmanship. He 
said that the teacher, like the salesman, must 
study the personal:ty and touch the springs of 
mental action of those with whom he ceals, must 
have confidence in himse'f, and must believe in 
the value of what he has to offer; also, that he 
must avoid any il-judged word that would undo 
the good already accomplished. Mr. Everett re- 
lated actual instances of pupils who had _ been 
made or marred for life by the attitude of 
teachers in whom they had trusted. 

That the community might have its part im 
helping the teachers to feel at home, the Women’s 
Club provided two certain means of winning 
their gratitude—a kindly personal welcome and 4 
good dinner. The dinner was served in the 
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gymnasium of the high school building. The 
supervising principal, as toastmaster, introduced 
Mrs. J. E. White, president of the Women’s Club, 
who expressed the cordial good-will of the or- 
ganization towards its guests of the evening. The 
next speaker, H. F. Goemann, president of the 
Board of Education, greeted the teachers sin- 
cerely in the name of the Board. After the 
musical director of the schools, Mrs. MacCulloch, 
had led in the singing of “The Long, Long 
Trail,” the words of the chorus were taken up by 
Robert Burns, principal of the High School, as 
the “text” for his speech. He said that the as- 
sociation of teachers with dreams was only ap- 
parently a paradox, for down the long trail of 
reality the true teacher saw always before her the 
vision that she hoped to realize in her work. 

Mrs. William C. Heaton, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Women’s Club, next 
spoke on the “invisible guests” at the banquet— 
the pupils, in whose welfare all those present 
were concerned. She related the incident of a 
child who, allowed to select a book for herself, 
chose a volume far beyond her understanding, 
because it was.“all purple and gold.” Mrs. Heaton 
expressed her belief in the children’s right to the 
best that the schools could give them—the “pur- 
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ple and gold” of life. - After a secor.d song by the 
whole gathering, Seymcur N. Sears spoke on 
“Character.” He explained that just as the pow- 
erful engine, emerging from the factory in order 
to draw the commerce of the world, is really the 
product of distant toil in mine and mill and lum- 
ber-camp, so the character of the pupil, who is to 
help shape the future of his world, is drawn from 
influences in his schoo] life which go deeper than 
the pages of his books. This speech was fol- 
lowed by a third song, after which Mrs. Wallace 
J. MacDonald read selections oi serious and hu- 
morous verse. The schools were again repre- 
sented, this time by Mrs. Jane E. Coulter, prin- 


‘cipal of School No. 3, who spoke of a vision that 


had come to her mind as she thought of return- 
ing to her work—the vision of a_ schoolboy, 
standing in the midst of a small protecting ring 
consisting of father, mother, and teacher, and 
surrounded by a larger circle which was the com- 
munity. Finally the supervising principal, who 
had enlivened the program of the evening by an 
occasional anecdote in lighter vein, returned, in 
his closing remarks, to the thoughtful optimism 
which, in the speeches of both afternoon and 
evening, had given the day its chief interest and 
value. 


FLAG 


[From Patriotic and Civic 


September.—(First Monday) Labor Day. 

September 14, 1814—Bombardment of Fort 
McHenry. (Key wrote “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”’) 

September 14, 1901—Death of William McKin- 
ley. Half mast for short time. 

September 17, 1787—Constitution Day. 

September 19, 1881—Death of James A. Gar- 
field. Half mast. 


September 28, 1839—Birthday of Frances Wil- 
lard. 

October 7, 1777—Battle of Saratoga; Birth- 
day of James Whitcomb Riley, 1852. 

October 12, 1492—Discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus. ; 

October 19, 1781—Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. 

October 27, 1858—Birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

November—Election Day (First Tuesday after 
first Monday). 

November 3, 1794—Birthday of William Cullen 
Bryant. 

November 11, 1918—Armistice Day (11th 
hour of 11th day of 11th month). 
November—Thanksgiving Day (Last Thurs- 
day). 

November 29, 1832—Birthday of Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

December—Congress Meets (Ist Monday). 

December 8, 1765—Birthday of Eli Whitney. 

December 16, 1773—Boston Tea Party. 

December 17, 1807—Birthday of John Green- 
leaf Whittier. 


DAYS 


Instruction of South Dakota.] 


December 21, 1620—Landing of the Pilgrims. 

December 25—Christmas. 

January 1—New Year's Day. 

January 1, 1863—Emancipation Proclamation. 

January 8, 1815—Battle of New Orleans. 

January 17, 1706—Birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

January 25, 1759—Birthday of Robert Burns. 

February 6, 1778—Assistance from France 
promised. 

February 12, 1809—Birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

February 22, 1732—Birthday of George Wash- 
ington. 

February 22, 1819—Birthday of James Russell 
Lowell. 

February 27, 1807—Birthday of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 

March 17, 1776—British evacuation of Boston. 

April 6, 1917—United States entered World 
War. 

April 9, 1865—Surrender of Robert E. Lee; 
Appomattox Day. 

April 12, 1861—Firing on Fort Sumter. 

April 13, 1743—Birthday of Thomas Jefferson. 
Arbor Day. | 

April 15, 1865—Death of Abraham Lincoln. 
Half mast. 

April 19, 1775—Battle of Lexington. “Pa- 
triots’ Day.” 

April 19, 1898—Congress Declared Independ- 
ence of Cuba. 

April 26, 1564—Birthday of William Shakes- 
peare. 
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April 26, 1820—Birthday of Alice Cary. 

April 27, 1822—Birthday of U. S. Grant. 

April 30, 1789—Inauguration of George Wash- 
ington. 

May 1, 1898—Battle of Manila Bay. 

May 4, 1780—Birthday of James Audubon. 

May 4, 1796—Birthday of Horace Mann. 

May 10, 1775—Ticonderoga Taken. 

May 10, 1775—Second Continental Congress. 

May 14, 1804—Lewis and Clark left St. Louis. 

May 18, 1899—Peace Day—Hague Confer- 
ence. . 

May 30—Memorial Day. 
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June 6, 1918—American Marines in Action at 
Belleau Wood. 

June 14, 1777—National Flag Adopted. “Flag 
Day.” 

June 17, 1775—Battle of Bunker Hill. 

July 3, 1898—Capture of Cervera’s Fleet at 
Santiago. 

July 3, 1863—Union Victory at Gettysburg. 

July 4, 1776—Declaration of Independence. 

July 4, 1863—Vicksburg Captured. 

July 28, 1914—World War Began. Half mast. 

August 6, 1809—Birthday of Alfred Tennyson. 


WHERE EDUCATION IS WORTH A SACRIFICE 


BY MARY LENA WILSON 


Like the rainbow arch of the Covenant, the 
classic promise of Knowledge to Everyman has 
been the guiding light which the people of Ar- 
menia have followed through persecution. . and 
exile, hunger and plague. Today, with a million 
of their people in martyrs’ graves, with the heroic 
survivors homeless, sick and hungry, Armenia 


still clings to her belief in education as a bulwark . 
which no outward circumstance may destroy nor 


uproot. 


Huddled together in crowded refugee camps, 
hiding in caves and improvised shelters by the 
roadside; or the more fortunate of them eking 
out an existence in their half ruined homes 
amidst the dangers of war, their first thought, af- 
ter the meagre daily ration and the scanty supply 
of clothing has been rece‘ved, is to have a school 
for their children. In the more peaceful of the 
towns, where the people have returned to their 
former abodes and are engaged in petty trade or 
agriculture, every sacrifice is being made to 
scrape together the small tuition fee necessary 
to place the children’ in the mission schools 
operated by the American mission boards. In 
one high school, near Harpoot, one of the largest 
cities of the interior of Turkey, mothers and 
fathers. have ‘given up actual necessities of food 
and clothing, to send their boys and girls to the 
school. There in unheated rooms the pupils sit 
in stockinged feet on the bare floor and for six 
rapturous hours pour over the thumbed and 
ragged books of twenty years back and write 
with fingers stiff from cold and trembling from 
hunger, their daily lessons. 

There are no desks, no benches, no paper or 
pencils. The floor serves in lieu of furniture; 
bits of blackened cardboard and coarse chalk in 
place of pad and pens. 

The teachers are the faithful Americans who 
have gone out with the mission boards and their 
Armenian assistants, young men and women who 
received some schooling before the war broke 
out and are now returned from exilé to take up 
the task of educating their people. Some of the 
pupils in this school have been admitted free of 
«charge—little orphan waifs who have no homes 
but the Near East Relief orphanages, the most 


brilliant and ambitious of the boys and_ girls 
picked up from the gutters and mountainsides, 
saved from starvation and death to build the new 
Armenia. 

And they have well rewarded the sacrifice of 
their parents and the American relief workers 
who have come six thousand miles to endure 
hardship and danger for their sakes. They learn 
with a quickness and thoroughness that amaze 
these American teachers. No school boy in Amer- 
ica ever showed more enthusiasm for the athletic 
field, no school girl a more ardent devotion to 
her dancing class, than these lean-bodied, pale 
faced children for their lessons. All the time 


“that can be taken from their work,—and they do 


work, at shoemaking, weaving, tailoring, carpen- 
tering,—they devote to their lessons. They are 
to be the leaders of tomorrow, they are to de- 
fend the great beliefs and faiths of their people, 
adhered to through centuries of persecution; 
they are to vindicate the trust and generosity of 
America; they. are to build the new Armenia. 

In the refugee camps, on co!d, damp stone or 
muddy earth floors; in crowded orphanage 
homes these boys and girls studying. 
Wherever there is time—they scarcely ask space 
or equipment—to be given over to schooling, 
they seize it. Tired teachers, who have left com- 
fortable positions in this country, give a few 
hours more to their almost endless day to teach 
these boys and girls. 

The children are a'l eager to learn English, but 
fully realize that the rudiments of their own lan- 
guage and of science and art must first be mas- 
tered. The Armenian teachers are for the most 
part very young, and but meagrely equipped. 
Most of the trained teachers gave their lives in 
the war or died of starvation and disease in exile. 
These big boys and girls are, at best, graduates 
of high schools, and American mission — schools 
before the war, and are now supplementing their 
slender tratning by summer courses in pedagogy 
given at the Near East Relief centres. 

It is such a people for whom the Near East Re- 
lief is making its plea in the schools this fall. 
Last year the school children made a splendid 
response. Due to the renewed fighting and con- 
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sequent exile of thousands of Armenians and 
Sreeks from their homes, the need this year 1s 
even greater. 

These children, for whose salvation the Amer- 
ican pupils are asked to contribute, have gone 
through untold sufferings and horrors. But 
they are still firm in the faith that Knowledge 
will indeed be their guide and in their utmost 
need be by their side. In face of such loyalty and 
belief, the teachers and pupils of the schools of 
America cannot be found lacking. 

A poster of a ship, bearing the legend, “Help 
Load the Ship to Feed Hungry Children of the 
Near East,” will be hung in all the schools. 
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TOO GOOD NOT TO PRINT 


[We take all responsibility for printing without any 
elimination a letter which will be enjoyed by many of 
our readers. Frank A. Fitzpatrick has always been in a 
class by himself. He gave his friends a great scare a 
little while ago which will make this very personal letter 
most welcome to his host of personal friends.] 


63 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
August 31, 1921. 


My dear Dr. Winship:— 

In the issue of June 30 there was an article by, 
I have no doubt a very eminent man, headed, 
“What is the Matter With the Schools?” Now, 
there is nothing the matter with the schools. 
They are improving all the time, and I think I 
know a good deal about the schools in this 
country. I felt I ought to say this to you. I 
am not in any business, a sort of a free lance. 

Now, the best school I ever saw is a school for 


truant boys in New York City, whose principal © 


is Miss Olive Jones, and I think the best teacher 
I ever saw is a little woman in another New York 
school, a school for crippled children, and the 
best teaching I ever saw in any school was _ in 
Booker Washington’s School at Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. 

It seems to me that most of the superinten- 
dents and managers of business in this country 
are trying to run the schools and their business by 
machinery, the most of them taking themselves 
too seriously. 

I am very glad that very often, even now, I find 
something that I have believed all my life that is 
not true at all. Now, I never was a believer in 
woman suffrage. The large majority of the 
furniture in every house is bought by a woman, 
and in all the houses that I have ever seen there 
was only one chair in about twenty that a woman 
could sit in comfortably, and I always thought if 
the women did not compel the furniture makers 
to make chairs which they can sit in comfortably, 
they are not likely to advance in the important 
questions of government. 

I have known a great many superintendents of 
schools in my day. Among the greatest were 
John D. Philbrick of Boston; Gastman of De- 
catur, Illinois; Ryckoff of Cleveland; Greenwood 
of Kansas City; Frank Cooper of Seattle, and 
Stratton D. Brooks. 

I think the best teaching exercise I ever heard 
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was a class in gramma- in which there were seven 
hundred members, so I have never believed very 
much in some of the theories expounded by 
friends of mine in favor of small classes. 

The best teaching that I have ever seen was in 
the mountain states, Arizona, Utah, Montana, 
and others. I have often been greatly humiliated 
by finding teachers whom I had been forced to 
advise their dismissal from schools over which I 
had charge, and then to see them in after years 
when they were really remarkably fine teachers. 
I was humiliated because I did not see in them 
the talents and ability they had, and I thought it 
was my fault that they had been dismissed from 
the schools. 

A school of pedagogy in a university some- 
what noted for its vagaries has recently issued a 
document showing that a large majority of the 
teachers in the schools were incompetent. Now, 
some people are always discovering things which 
other people have known all their lives. ‘That is 
true of attorneys, physicians, carpenters, black- 
smiths and even university professors, so 
teachers shouldn’t feel at all abashed by this won- 
derful discovery. 

A distinguished professor, now deceased, 
wrote his biography. He was one of the early 
pupi's of the great Agassiz and in this biography 
he states that Agassiz was the poorest teacher 
that he had ever known, but the greatest educa- 
tor, so I am inclined to think that if the schools 
need anything, they need greater educators more 
than they need better teachers. 

The best penmanship I ever saw was in a 
school system where they had no special teacher 
of writing, and never had any. That was in 
Kansas City. 

So many things keep surging through my 
mind that this letter seems to have gotten pretty 
well tangled, which is an indication to me that I 
better stop dictating. I shall do so by expressing 
to you what I have said so often to others that 
‘you are one of the greatest educational forces 
for good in this country, and my friend.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 


WATCH YOURSELF GO BY 


“Just stand aside and watch yourself go by, 
Think of vourself as ‘he’ instead of ‘I,’ 
Note closely, as in other men you note 
The hag-knee trousers and the seedy coat. 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And try to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye, 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


“Interpret your motives just as though 
You looked on one whose aims you did not know, 
Let undisguised contempt surge through you when, 
You see you shrink, O commonest of men. 
Despise your cowardice, condemn whate’er 
You note of falseness anywhere. 
Defend not one defect that shames your eye-- 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by.” 

Anonymous, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


BOSTON PENMANSHIP GRADIENT. 

The purpose of this writing gradient or scale 
which has just been placed in the hands of all the 
teachers of the elementary schools of Boston by 
Miss Bertha A. Connor, director of penmanship, 
is to set forth a series of types of muscular move- 
ment writing, showing relative degrees of physio- 
logical and pedagogical development throughout 
the grades and within each grade, for the pur- 
pose of defining the variability of the writing 
product during the school year of those pupils 
who use muscular movement. 

Each of the eight folders in the series sets 
forth the types of writing for the grade named on 
the cover. The types of writing shown are photo 
engravings of writing specimens of Boston school 
pupils. The sheet is large enough to be hung in 


* the schoolroom so that the children may “check 


up” their own work from lesson to lesson, thus 
making them their own critics. 

Four specimens of writing are given for each 
grade. The fourth, or poorest type, shows the 
over-sized erratically-formed writing which will 
accrue in all classes during the first months of 
the school year. The third type shows the im- 
proved letter formation and control which will 
come during the second ten weeks of school if 
daily instruction and practice in formal penman- 
ship has been given and if muscular movement 
has been used in all written work. The second 
type shows the achievement for the third period 
of the year, and the first, or highest type, shows 
the writing ability which should be acquired by 
the pupil by the end of the year. The required 
degree of progression for each period is to be 
rated as 100 per cent. Pupils who do not acquire 
the muscular movement are not rated. 

The gradient has already proven a strong in- 
centive to the pupils and a very practical stan- 
dard of rating by the teachers. 

THE COMMUNITY CENTRE PLAN IN 
WASHINGTON. 

Communities which are working out plans for 
“getting together” will do well to study the plan 
of community work carried out in the state of 
Washington. Every county in the state is organ- 
ized into community centres with a leader and 
well defined activities. 

The activities cover a wide range—special 
days, athletics, school exhibits, meetings for dis- 
cussion of school problems, moving pictures, 
plays, debates, picnics, club work, Americaniza- 
tion work, etc. 

A Community Dinner is one of the best 
socializing ideas. Often the only way in which 
the social spirit and neighborhood feeling can be 
stimulated in the gatherings of the more remote 
centres is in the preparation and serving of a 
good old-fashioned dinner. 


Another way to stimulate interest is by a Com- 
munity Fair. Church fairs have long been the 
means of bringing together a special group, but a 
community fair arouses the enthusiasm and 
neighborly spirit of everybody, irrespective of 
race, class or creed. 

The Community idea is really a return to the 
methods of the early colonists. They established 
a headquarters of co-ordination and found it to 
be a means of co-operation wherein it was pos- 
sible for everybody to forget their differences 
and get together on common ground. 

A SCHOOL FAIR. (Bloomfield, N. J.) 

This is the special feature of the Home Garden 
and Poultry Clubs of the schools of Bloomfield. 
It is held in September and the pupils exhibit the 
products of their gardens and hen yards, besides 
the work they have done in the other depart- 
ments. 

About November 1 Supervisor Pennell begins 
giving lessons on elementary agriculture in 
grades five to eight inclusive. These lessons are 
designed to serve as an introduction to and to 
lay the foundation for the practical work in gar- 
dening and poultry raising. The field work be- 
gins about the first of April. This includes giv- 
ing advice on gardening to anyone who wishes it 
and the preparation of the school garden. Coin- 
cident with this the work of hatching eggs for 
the public in the school incubators is carried on. 
The supervisor also writes gardening articles and 
gives advice on the subject in one of the local 
papers absolutely free of charge. Thus _ the 
work of the school children is closely linked with 
the community. 

A COLLEGE CURRICULUM FOR NORMAL 
SCHOOL GRADUATES (Boston University.) 

To meet the needs of normal school graduates 
the School of Education of Boston University 
has formulated a curriculum leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Education—a four year 
course comprising at least two years of broad 
and intensive work in college added to the two 
or more years of normal school or other pro- 
fessional educational study. 

The courses recommended for the candidates 
for the degree include one modern language, 
social science—elective from Modern European 
or American History, General Economics, Eng- 
lish Composition or Literature, Educational 
Psychology, and a Laboratory Science. 

Dean Arthur H. Wilde has planned the cur- 
riculum most carefully in order to give teachers 
who are seeking a higher education every op- 
portunity to secure college training at a mini- 
mum of expense. Through the courtesy of 
superintendents of schools in the vicinity of 
Boston students who need the financial assist 
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ance may give regular half day Service in the 
elementary schools. Boston offers such stu- 
dents substitute service in the public schools of 
the city. 

The school itself is in sight of the Public 
Library and within easy access of the Art 


Museuim and matiy other piacés of educational 
interest. 

Many teachers of Greater Boston also take 
advantage of the late afternoon and Saturday 


courses to secure professional culture and ad- 
vancement. 
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INDIANA ABROAD 


Indiana at Home is highly interesting but it is 
in no wise comparable to Indiana Abroad, just 
as any person or community increases in import- 
ance the larger the unit of influence. 

Everyone recognizes the fact that Indiana has 
for forty years led every other state in the evo- 
lution of writers of genuine originality and com- 
pelling attractiveness, nationally interna- 
tionally. No other state has these years pro- 
duced an Edward Eggleston, a Lew Wallace, a 
James Whitcomb Riley, a Booth Tarkington or 
a George Ade, but it is not our purpose to write 
of these worthies of whom the world knows 
much already, but rather of a few of the school 
men who are featuring large in other states, or 
have figured large in other states in the last 
twenty years. 

We do not care whether an Indiana man _ was 
born there or not or whether he went to school 
there or not but rather, has he done important 
educational work in the state? 

Today two of the four great cities of Ohio 
have Indiana men as superintendents, and within 
twenty years the other two great cities of Ohio 
have taken their superintendents from Indiana. 

Ohio is not the only beneficiary of Indiana’s 
educational extension service, and the _ signifi- 
cance ‘of the service rendered is not in number 
but in quality of the men who have gone forth. 
The real significance is in the fact that Indiana 
was never better hunting ground for educational 
leaders than today. Duluth recently scoured the 
country for a superintendent at a salary of $7,500 
and after dilligent search took the superintendent 
of Richmond, Indiana. 

Three other city superintendents recently se- 
lected, one for $9,000 and two for $6,000, were 
Indiana men. 

Several eminent presidents of state universities 
are from Indiana. These have been at the head 
of the State University of Maine, of Iowa, of 
Minnesota, of Kansas, of Arizona, of Idaho, and 
of Ohio State University at Athens. Among the 
other university presidents from Indiana is 
Stanford, which was created by one of America’s 
great educational leaders. Other Indiana men 
are or have been recently presidents of Wash- 
ington State Agricultural College at Pullman, 
Swarthmore of Pennsylvania, Colgate of New 
York, State Teachers College at St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota ; State Teachers College at LaCrosse, Wis- 


consin; of Ypsilanti Teachers College, Michigan; 
of the New Hampshire State Normal School at 
Keene, and of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 
There are professors from Indiana on the facul- 
ties of Harvard, University of California, and 
lowa State Agricultural College at Ames. 

The Federal Board of Vocational Education 
has been very much of an Indiana affair. One 
of the three United States Commissioners that 
handled this great enterprise was an ex-state 
superintendent of Indiana, and the director of the 
work through all of its years of strenuous ac- 
tivity was a city superintendent of Indiana. 

One of the ablest deputies of the United States 
Commissioner of Education was an Indiana man 
who had previously been on the faculty of the 
State University of Arizona. 

The Deputy Director of the Eastern Industrial 
and Educational League, an organization of 
commanding influence, was a county superinten- 
dent of Indiana: 

Indiana furnished New Jersey her great com- 
missioner of education, the late Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, and also the state commissioner of Idaho. 
One of the most eminent deputy state commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts was a city superinten- 
dent of Indiana, as was one of the most eminent 
deputy commissioners of New Jersey. 

One of the deputy state commissioners of 
Pennsylvania with several educators in his de- 
partment was a county superintendent in Indiana. 

In nothing has Indiana figured more largely 
in education than in the making of great school 
books. The two men at the head of the editorial 
department of the great American Book Com- 
pany are Indianapolis educational leaders, and 
the man who has made the educational depart- 
ment of Houghton Mifflin Company one of the 
great educational publishing plants of the United 
States is another Indianapolis educator. 

We spent three weeks in Indiana this season, 
and within the year have lectured in twenty other 
places in the state. There has been no year for 
a quarter of a century in which we have not had 
an active part in the educational life of some 
cities, counties, or institutions, and we have 
known the state somewhat since as a soldier lad 
we spent four months at Camp Morton, Indian- 
apolis, so that we appreciate the strides the state 
has made. industrially, commercially, and agri- 
culturally as well as educationally. 
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I went into the British army believing that if you want peace you must prepare for war. 
believe now that if you prepare for war you will get war.—Major General F. B. Maurice, 


British General Staff. 
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The sudden death of Superintendent Frank V. 
Thompson of Boston on the twenty-third in- 
stant was a shock to the public as well as to the 
school people. Boston has had no more uni- 
formly successful superintendent. He has met 
many emergencies, always promptly and wisely. 
He has been a community leader and was bril- 
liant in fraternal relations. 

Superintendent J. W. Gwinn of New Orleans 
is chairman of the joint committee that is ar- 
ranging for Education Ws Week, December 4-8. 


THE THORNDIKE ARTICLE 

We are using Dr. Edward L. Thorndike’s ar- 
ticle on Educational Measurements because we 
consider it by far the most valuable contribution 
that anyone has made on this subject and the 
significance of it is that Dr. Thorndike is by far 
the educator best able to speak on scientific 
measurements. 

Jt is really four distinct articles and as such 
boxes the compass as it were. 

First, he shows most forcefully why measure- 
ments were indispensable. Before they came 
there was little that was more than guess work. 
Measurements came when it was important that 
teachers should know, not guess. 

Secondly, Dr. Thorndike demonstrates most 
clearly and satisfactorily that there are units of 
measure already determined in elementary sub- 
jects and in intelligence of elementary children. 

Thirdly, Dr. Thorndike brilliantly shows that 
college professors are guessing almost as fool- 
ishly as were grade teachers a few years ago. He 
really claims to have hope that there will be 
sometime some science in university estimates of 
student attainment. 

Fourth, and best, Dr. Thorndike says: “In the 
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elementary schools we now have many inade- 
quate, and even fantastic, procedures parading 
behind the banner of educational science. Alleged 
measurements are reported and used which mea- 
sure the fact in question about as well as the 
noise of thunder measures the voltage of light- 
ning. To nobody are these more detestable than 


to the scientific expert in educational measure- 
ments.” 
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ALL HONOR TO NORTHWESTERN 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
has expelled fifteen students for scandalous haz- 
ing two weeks before the expulsion. A univer- 
sity is no place for vicious hoodlums. There 
should be some official investigation of rowdy- 
ism in educational institutions. | Unfortunately 
rowdyism seems to be more vicious in religious 
than in state universities. It is disgraceful any- 
where. 

All honor to Northwestern for prompt and ef- 
fective treatment of this case. 


. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF L. N. HINES 


For the first time Indiana has taken a school 
man from the ranks and made him the head of 
one of her three state educational institutions. 
L. N. Hines has functioned with notable success 
as a city superintendent and as a state superin- 
tendent, and without any competition has been 
elected as president of the State Normal Univer- 
sity at Terre Haute. 

In Indiana, somewhat political in its traditions, 
this is a remarkable achievement for a man who 
has always been one hundred per cent. profes- 
sional. 

No one has been more defiant of reactionaries, 
in the profession or out of it, than ha$ L. N. 
Hines. No one has had less regard for the pro- 
tests of taxpayers than has he. He ranks among 
the most heroic state superintendents since the 
days of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, Wick- 
ersham and Bateman. 

For such a man not only to escape rocks and 
shoals but to make record speed is great leader- 
ship. It is the same as though Will C. Wood, or 
Francis G. Blair, should be elected president of 
the State University, eminently appropriate in 
either case, but no less so in the case of L. N. 
Hines. 
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SAMPLE ROTARIAN SPIRIT 


The Rotarians of Jonesboro, Arkansas, saved 
the day for the city high school this year. The 
increased cost of maintenance and the straitened 
finances of that cotton-producing section had 
put the continuance of the high school out of the 
question in so far as the school board was con- 
cerned. It voted to suspend the high school for 
a year so as to allow the funds to catch up 
somewhat. But the Rotarians would not accept 
the action of the school board as final. They 
got together and worked out a plan to finance 
the school. Then a strong committee of the 


leading business men canvassed the city and se 
cured funds to keep the school open. These 
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funds they turned over to the school board, and 


the school is doing business at the old stand, and 
enjoying the best year of its life. 


BUREAU OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN OHIO 


The adjourned session of the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio appropriated $10,000 “for the train- 
ing of teachers for subnormal and delinquent 
children.” One sentence in an appropriation bill 
provided that the above sum should be trans- 
ferred to one of the state colleges of education 
“to be designated by a committee composed of 
the director of juvenile research, president of 
Ohio University, president of Miami University, 
superintendent of Bowling Green State Normal 
School, and the superintendent of Kent State 
Normal School for such purposes.” On Decem- 
ber 30, 1920, the committee decided to place the 
work under the administration of Miami Uni- 
versity. Practically all of the initial appropria- 
tion was used for the purchase of psychological, 
anthropometric and medical apparatus,  intelli- 
gence and educational test blanks, office and 
classroom furniture and equipment, material for 
special class work, a piano, a victrola, a portable 
projector, a Burroughs adding machine, etc., and 
the payment of salaries up to the end of the fis- 
cal year July 1, 1921. Instruction was first of- 
fered in the summer session under the temporary 
direction of Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, who has 
been director of the psycho-educational clinic 
and special schools in St. Louis during the past 
seven years, and who during the preceding four 
years was director of laboratories of clinical 
psychology and anthropometry in the Village for 
Epileptics in New Jersey and the University of 
Pittsburgh, and who has offered courses for the 
training of teachers and examiners of abnormal 
children during the last eleven years in the Vine- 
land Training School, the Universities of Pitts- 
burgh, Iowa, California and Montana, and the 
Harris Teachers College. Dr. Wallin has been 
retained as permanent director of the department 
which is known as Bureau of Special Education. 
The present staff includes, in addition to the di- 
rector, one assistant to the director, one stenog- 
rapher on part-time, and two critic teachers, a 
part of whose salaries are paid by the local school 
districts in which the observation and practice 
centres are located. The main practice centre dur- 
ing the present year is located in Hamilton, It is 
hoped to locate the Bureau itself eventually in a 
large city, which will afford, in connection with 
the public school system, ample opportunities for 
observation and practice teaching in many kinds 
of special classes and which will also afford su- 
perior clinical advantages—a rich variety of types 
of subnormal, abnormal and delinquent children 
for illustrative purposes. The Bureau plans not 
merely to train the teachers of the state for dif- 
ferent kinds of special classes, but to advise with 
public school officials in the field regarding the 
different types of classes and the kinds of differ- 
entiated instruction needed to meet the require- 
ments of different kinds of handicapped children, 
to make surveys and conduct group and indi- 


vidual tests and clinical examinations. 
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LABOR AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The New York State Federation of Labor re- 
asserts vigorously some of its heroic attitudes 
on public schools :— 

That the minimum annual salaries shall not 
be less than two thousand dollars a year: 

That rural districts as well as cities shall have 
the best teaching service that the profession of 
teaching can give. 

That there be compulsory education up to the 
sixteenth year and that the law be strictly en- 
ioreed. 

There are twelve such demands made for the 
public schools. 


LICKLEY’S PROMOTION 


The Los Angeles Board of Education has 
created a new assistant superintendency and has 
elected Dr. E. J. Lickley as the fifth assistant su- 
perintendent. Dr. Lickley has been in the de- 
partment for eighteen years. He has been di- 
rector of the Department of Compulsory Educa- 
tion. and Child Welfare, which was abolished on 
October 1, ten days after his election as assistant 
superintendent. The creation of the mew as- 
sistant superintendency and the election of Dr. 
Lickley was primarily the plan of Mr. Bet- 
tinger, the newly elected member of the Board 
of Education by the largest vote ever received by 
any member of the board in a contested election. 
The election sharply defined the probable atti- 
tude of the baard and indicates the leadership of 
Mr. Bettinger, who was for many years one of the 
assistant superintendents and has always been a 
favorite with the teachers, 
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REAVIS TO UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The uncertainty as to what the University of 
Pittsburgh is to do for teacher training is now 
settled. The university appreciates its respon- 
sibility and elects Dr. G. Harvey Reavis, assistant 
state superintendent of Maryland, as dean of the 
School of Education at a salary of $8,000 with 
radical changes in the plans for the work in 
teacher training. 

The new plan is to admit only students who 
have had two years of college work and _ will 
graduate them with a B. S. degree after two 
years in the School of Education. Ultimately 
the department will attempt graduate work. The 
aim is to train scholastic and educational leaders. 

Dean Reavis will have a free hand in the de- 
velopment of both university and graduate work. 
He will also plan for abundant summer school 
work on a popular and practical basis. He has 
been an energetic force as assistant state super- 
intendent of Maryland. This is the first high 
responsibility he has had in connection with in- 
stitutional leadership. It is a great opportunity. 
He could ask for none greater. The entire pro- 
fession wishes him great success, for his owa 
sake, for the sake of the university, but more for 
the sake of Western Pennsylvania. 


With rare exceptions teacher training institu- 
tions are back to their best days in enrollment. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 


The State Board of Education of Indiana, un- 
cer the leadership of the State Department of 
Education has issued a scheme for “The Classifi- 
cation of Elementary Schools,” which is to be 
made out locally and approved or disapproved by 
the State Department. Before September, 1922, 
no schools will be classified unless by request, but 
after September, 1922, all elementary schools will 
be classified. 

School grounds, 6 points; school building, 20; 
heating and ventilating, 7; equipment, 21; school 
term, 8; the teacher and the school, 25; supervi- 
sion, 7; janitor service, 6. 

No score can be given unless the requirements 
are fully met. 

Any rating above 90 is a first class school 
and will be designated as a “Standard School.” 
A school between 80 and 90 will be designated 
as second class. Under 80 a school will be in the 


third class. 


EDUCATION WEEK 

December 4-10 is to be Education Week un- 
der the leadership of the Bureau of Education, 
the National Education Association, the Loyal 
Legion and hundreds of other organizations. 

Assume that all the people believe in the pub- 
lic schools, for they do. There are persons, many 
of them, who do not send their children to the 
public schools for various reasons, but ninety- 
eight per cent. of the voters of the United 
States would not only vote for the public schools 
but would fight for them if necessary. America 
is the land of public schools. It has no other 


universal idea. Magnify this on Education 
Week. 


THE KENTUCKY CAMPAIGN 

No state has staged a more intense campaign 
for educational rejuvenation than Kentucky is 
staging at this time. No state has prepared 
more, effective literature. The chief Constitu- 
tional amendment, number one, is aimed to take 
the state superintendency out of politics, that is 
out of election by the people. The result of a 
similar bill in Indiana is somewhat’ disquieting, 
but they have a better bill than other one in 


Indiana, and they learned to avoid over-confi- 
dence. 


SECRETARY SCHULZ 


Hon. C. G. Schulz, of St. Paul, former state su- 
perintendent, is now full-time executive secretary 
of the Minnesota Educational Association. There 
are 8,500 members of the association grouped in 
ten divisions geographically. 

Centres of these divisions are Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Winona, Mankato, St. Cloud, 
Moorhead, Crookston and Bemidji. Duluth is 
the centre of the two groups, one city and one 
country. 

Mr. Schulz-was deputy state superintendent, 
1901 to 1909, and state superintendent 1909- 
January, 1919. Since then he has been in Fed- 
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eral Education service. He will have a great 
opportunity and one could not be better fitted to 
make the most of the opportunity. 
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INAUGURATING CHANDLER 

President Harding and other Federal digni- 
taries honored J. A. C. Chandler and William 
and Mary College by participating in the inau- 
guration of President Chandler. The appear- 
ance of the President of the United States at the 
inauguration of President Chandler was no mere 
formality. There was nothing perfunctory 
about it. 

William and Mary is entering upon a new 
life.” President Chandler is breathing into the 
coilege of the yesterdays the spirit of the to- 
morrows. It is a great event for Virginia. It 
gives the State a foretaste of the glory that is to 
match the glory of the days of Washington and 
Jefferson, of Madison and Monroe, of Robert E. 
Lee and Cyrus H. McCormick. 

In this re-birth of Virginia all America is in- 
terested. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Illinois, Colorado and California have 
as much at stake as has Virginia. 

William and Mary is the first noble co-educa- 
tional institution in the South Atlantic Statey 
The new opportunity for woman in the civic life 
of the nation makes it every way important that 
the women of Virginia with their inherited cul- 
ture should be prepared to meet the daughters 
of Vassar and Bryn Mawr, of Holyoke and 
Wellesley, of Cornell and Michigan, of Berkeley 
and Stanford with equal scholastic equipment, 
with equal intellectual vigor. 

William and Mary, under the trumpet call of 
President Chandler, is leading in the heroic ad- 
vocacy of the best co-educational opportunities 
in the Southern States, and the masterful Presi- 
dent of the Nation of forty-eight States did a 
gracious and generous thing when he gave his 
hearty “God Bless You” to the old college in its 
new scholastic vestments. 

The occasion was in the highest, noblest sense 
a brilliant rainbow of promise of Peace and 
Prosperity on soil made sacred by John Smith 
and Pocahontas in the historic setting of Patrick 
Henry’s great challenge to the nation beyond 
the sea. 


NEVER FORGET 

Never forget that in the year ending June 30, 
1920, the United States expended $5,687,712. Of 
this 93.6 per cent. was expended on War—pres- 
ent armaments and past wars. 

There was but 6.4 per cent. for all other pur- 
poses. 

Education can have the merest pittance, only 
the crumbs that fall from the feast of war. 

Never forget that war is a horrible crime. 


Normal Schools and Colleges of Education are 
filling up beyond all precedent. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


WILLIAM A. McCALL, professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, while 
less prominent publicly, is among the most im- 
portant men in the university in the creation of 
plans that will function helpfully in school life. 
Few men in education in any position have had as 


much to their credit at thirty years of age as has - 


W. A. McCall. 

FRED W. LAMSON, superintendent, Staples, 
Minnesota, has been among the young superin- 
tendents of the Northwest. He is always 
championing up-to-date features of education in 
theory and practice. 

T. F. KANE, president of State University of 
North Dakota, is in his third college or univer- 
sity. He was in State University of Washington 
and Olivet College in Michigan before accepting 
the presidency of the University of North Da- 
kota. He is always forward looking in educa- 
tion but with high regard for scholastic stan- 
dards, 

WILLIAM M. JARDINE, president Kansas 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, is one of the 
few men eminently successful in administration 
who is primarily a scientist. His contributions to 
the science of agriculture gave him high reputa- 
tion before he became president of the college. 

LESTER S. IVINS, dean of agricultural edu- 
cation, Normal College, Kent, Ohio, has attained 
national prominence as an author, lecturer, 
teacher and promoter of agricultural public 
school education. We first knew him as teacher 
of a township high school in Warren County, 
Ohio, and he has deserved every promotion that 
has come to him, until now he is an authority 
along all lines of agricultural education. 


MELVIN E. HAGGERTY, dean of college of 
education, University. of Minnesota, is one of the 
most efficient of the younger men in professional 
leadership. His selection by Dr. L. D. Coffman 
as his successor when he was promoted to the 
presidency was as distinct an honor as has come 
to an educator of forty in many a day. Dr. 
Haggerty has done eminently successful work 
along several special educational lines. 

H. M. GAGE, president of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., comes from Huron, S. D., College, 
which he promoted with such skill as to make him 


a leader in the state educationally and religiously. 


WILLIS FAIRBANKS, county superinten- 
dent, Mora, Minnesota, is one of the chief pro- 
moters of the consolidation of rural schools, and 
makes the entire county a community whose in- 
terests are to be promoted. 

DAVID A. VAN BUSKIRK, superintendent, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, is one of the most alive 
schoolmen of the state; ha$ secured the co-oper- 
ation of the Board of Trade for all sorts of educa- 
tional legislation. The school budget of the city 
was doubled last year. 


ARTHUR I. DAILBY, superintendent, Rich- 

mond, Mo., has won professional esteem by mag- 
nifying the teachers in small high schools, by in- 
troducing the budget system and other modern 
administrative methods. 
. FLORIAN CAJORI, University of California, 
high authority on the history of mathematics and 
ardent champion of improving the teaching of 
elementary mathematics. His mame on any 
book or article entitles it to close attention. 


FREDERICK J. ALLEN, Arlington, Mass., 
specialist in authorship and in publications on 
vocational guidance, lectures at Harvard and 
Boston University and other institutions. An 
authority on vocational literature and  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

MILTON BENNION, dean of school of edu- 
cation, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, has 
an exceptional influence in public school educa- 
tion in the state, not only through the training 
of teachers but through authorship of literature 
for elementary and high schools. 

D. C. JENSEN, superintendent, Jordan Dis- 
trict, Sandy, Utah, is a man of commanding per- 
sonality in community leadership. He has a dis- 
trict of large wealth and he _ utilizes . it through 


the creation of public spirit for community ser-: 


vice. 

GRACE M. GALLET, Boise, Idaho, healta 
crusader of national reputation. She is one of 
the irresistible forces in anti-tubercular and kin- 
dred campaigns. 

HOLLIS DANN, state director of music, 
Pennsylvania, is giving the Keystone State a 
leadership in music that is most remarkable. He 
has stirred the entire state as no one has ever 
stirred any state to our knowledge. 

FREDERICK S. CAMP, suprintendent, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has approached the increase of 
teachers’ salaries from an unusual standpoint. He 
has a city of large wealth and high civic ideals 
and he has dealt with educational finance in a 
way that has appealed to the public. 

NELSON  P. BENSON, superintendent, 
Lock Haven, Pa., utilizes the state normal school 
of the city as an inspiration to the high school 
seniors to appreciate the significance of the 
teaching profession and to magnify the advan- 
tages of scholarship. Incidentally he makes 
much use of the local paper in the study of local 
problems by the seniors in the high school. 

WILLIAM McKENDREE VANCE, superin- 
tendent, Delaware, Ohio, snice 1906, is one of 
the few men in the Middle West who has been 
superintendent in one important city for more 
than fifteen years. Delaware is one of the best 
university cities in the Middle West, and Mr. 
Vance is introducing week-day religious exer- 
cises in the public schools. He has succeeded in 
every departure he has taken, 
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A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


BY H, 0. DIETRICK 


Superintendent of Schools, Kane, Pa. 


A few years ago a child entered one of our 
first grades who showed an exceptional knowl- 
edge of physical objects. Not only did she 
seem to be able to interpret the immediate 
world about her, but her knowledge was gen- 
eral regardless of locality. So one day we said: 
“Miriam, how have you come to understand so 
many things which you have not yet seen?” She 
replied: “Oh, yes, but I have seen these things 
which I am able to tell you about.” When 
questioned further it was found that she had 
seen these things in a book at her house, as she 
said. We found that this book had scores of 
real photographs in connection with the descrip- 
tion of things. In short, we discovered that the 
book was one which used the Visualization 
method of instruction. 

This incident prompted me to make an ex- 
periment with Visual Instruction. We had then 
two 600 sets, slides and stereographs. About 
three hundred children were instructed in geog- 
raphy with the text and also by putting the 
Frequent reviews 
were given. - At the end of one year the 300 
children were given a standard test in geog- 
raphy. The Boston tests were used. These 
children “made an average score of sixty-four 
points. At the same time the same test was ad- 
ministered to about 300 children of like age and 
temperament who had never been instructed by 
the Visual method. These children made an 
average score of thirty-four points. The fol- 
lowing year these children were put on Visual 
Instruction and their score then averaged sixty- 
seven points, The group using Visual Instruc- 
tion excelled the other group by about thirty 
points. 

The following yéar the same _ experiments 
were conducted in history and English, one 
group being instructed by Visual Instruction, 
the other using the text only. The test used in 
history was Harlan’s. Here again the average 
of the Visual group excelled the Non-Visual 
group by about twenty-seven points. The 


Visual group, by the way, ranked second in the 
state on the test. 

The same kind of an experiment was used in 
English. .The Thorndike Scale for the Under- 
standing of Sentences and the Starch Scale for 
Vocabulary were used. ‘The Visual group ex- 
celled the Non-Visual group by _ twenty-two 
points. 

In 1917 the retardation of our system was 
fifty-six per cent. After two years the percen- 
tage was reduced to thirty-seven per cent., and 
now since the system is on full time retardation 
has fallen to nineteen per cent. This in dollars 
and cents for the district means about $5,200 
per year, let alone the child life that is saved. 

We must have a clear appreciation of the 
relative values of language and p‘ctures in con- 
veying ideas. Pictures, of course, are best suited 
to represent material objects. All notions of 
the objective world are gotten through the 
senses, chiefly sight. _ How do you account for 
the increase in efficiency in English? Judgment, 
imagination and reasoning are absolutely de- 
pendent upon perception. They will work true 
only as perception has been clear, exact and 
vivid. The picture represents a fact to be per- 
ceived. Perception takes place while the child 
studies, reads about the object represented. The 
impression becomes fixed. The child feels the 
picture, therefore impression forces: expression. 

Let us not forget that mental energy hangs 
upon what is actually before the mind. Visuali- 
zation is strictly a mental act. While the mind 
should move on in the abstract, yet it is impos- 
sible to do so without detecting the truth in 
some particular concrete illustration of it. 

Slides can be used in the classroom while the 
child is discussing and observing, thus giving 
the best kind of training in observation and 
verbal expression. 

The results obtained are the best argument 
for the introduction into all schools of that type 
of Visual Instruction which conforms best to 
fundamental mental laws and which produces 
most efficient results. 


a 


God forbid that any child under the shadow of the Stars and Stripes should leave the ranks 
of this great procession of school children without having received some instruction in the fun- 
damental duties and responsibilites of citizenship and a fuller realization of the priceless heritage 
which belongs to him or her who can say; “I am an American,”—Freqd L. Shaw, State Supers 


intendent, South Dakota, 
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EDMUND BURKE 


-“Edmund Burke: Selections with Essays.” By Haz- 
litt, Arnold, and others. Oxford, - England: Clarendon 
Press. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Few men haye lived whose thoughts and 
words were more worth while than are the 
thoughts and words of Edmund Burke. We 
assume that no student can graduate from a 
senior high school who has not read with care 
Bunke’s oration on “Conciliation.” Certainly 
no one should leave the American schools as a 
graduate who is not familiar with that great 
oration, but Edmund Burke demands something 
more, is entitled to the intelligent admiration of 
all students who aspire to leadership. 

Every graduate of a high school who cares to 
know great men and to appreciate great 
thoughts, who aspires to be a master among 
men, should be credited with a relish for the 
great products of a great ‘mind like Burke. 

What could be more nobly stimulating than 
Burke’s discrimination between lawyers in pub- 
lic life who are “distinguished magistrates, who 
have given pledges to their country of their 
science, prudence and integrity . . . the 
glory of the bar,” and those other men, so 
called lawyers, “inferior, unlearned, mechanical, 
merely instrumental members of the profession 

stewards of petty local jurisdictions, 

the fomenters and conductors of the 
petty war of village vexation, . . . men 
who are habitually meddling, daring, subtle, ac- 
tive, of litigious dispositions and unquiet minds 

easily fall back into their old condition 
of obscure contention and laborious law, and 
unprofitable chicanery.” 

That is the kind of tonic that boys should 
have who are to go out into American life aspir- 
ing, as they should aspire, to be leaders of men. 
Edmund Burke’s estimate of character and man- 
hood is the kind of stimulating reading that 
young men should learn to relish in school. 


MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 


“The Perfect Gentlé Knight.” By Hester ponies 
Jenkins, Ph. D., with an Introduction by Charles M. 
DeForest, Modexn Health Crusader Executive. Yonkers- 
on- Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company. 


The modern health crusade has reached a cli- 
max of achievement in interest and information 
quite beyond the highest expectation of the most 
intense enthusiasts of even the recent past. Who- 
ever originated the idea of crusading for health 
deserves a place close beside Mary H. Hunt and 
Frances E. Willard in their crusade for scientific 
teaching. 

Charles M. DeForest, modern health crusa- 
der executive of National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, is an ardent champion of the idea that 
makes tales of ancient chivalry urge school boys 
and girls to noble deeds in health chivalry. In 
his Health Crusade, chivalry supplies and sus- 
tains interest through its titles, badges, advance- 
ments, its journeys, and its united movement 
against the enemy. 
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Chivalry in the Middle Ages kept law and jus- 


tice alive until orderly government could be set 
up. In these modern ages the chivalry of arms 
has passed, but the spiritual force that Arthur 
harnessed still serves. Through poets and 
chroniclers, chivalry calls the children of every 
generation to: noble deeds. The strong are to 


“protect the weak from the enemy within and the 


invader without. 

For*many years, chivalry worked invisibly but 
now, in the guise of health chivalry, it has be- 
come apparent to millions. The spirit of chi- 
valry is leading legions of Modern Health Cru- 
saders in American schools to protect the weak, 
and to repel the invader. 
no less formidable than robber baron and pagan 
horde. 

The success of the Modern Health Crusade as. 
a system of instruction is due to the interest it 
creates in the children. The two factors in edu- 
cation are knowledge and wi!l to apply. The 
former has had disproportionate emphasis. In 
health teaching, the will to do must be aroused 
and sustained. For this, interest must precede 
will and must accompany it until good health 
habits are formed. 

In a booklet costing a trifle, Dr. Hester Don- 
aldson Jenkins has brilliantly and captivatingly 


adapted the story of the Knights of old in “The 


Perfect Gentle Knight of Today.” 


THE REAL THING IN MATHEMATICS 


“Industrial Mathematics Practically Applied.” By 
Paul V. Farnsworth. 250 illustrations a. more than 
1,000 problems and answers, New York: D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. 


There is a genuine demand for the demonstra- 
tion of immediate efficiency as a result of work in 
manual training and industrial arts. This is-a 
demand that must be adequately met. 

Paul V. Farnsworth has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience as supervisor of apprentices, designing 
and shop foreman as well as an instructor in tech- 
nical schools. He has been in no haste to put his 
experience in book form so that when he pro- 
duces a book for students in manual training, 
industrial and technical schools, he has a body 


of experience quite unusual. He recognizes the 


importance of clear analysis of every phase of a 
problem, of simplifying everything so that a stu- 
dent will know that he knows and why every step 
is necessary. 

Mr. Farnsworth’? work with apprentices and 
with students of mathematics in evening technical 
schools has led him to full appreciation that re- 
sults in mathematics ¢epend upon clear thinking 
at every step. And he muttiplies illustrations 
and problems for practice to the end of the limit. 

All that Mr. Farnsworth does in “Industrial 
Mathematics Practically Applied” must be done 
in some way wherever industrial teaching is ex- 
pected to function in action in the work-a-day 
world of students as they go out into shop and 
factory. 


Disease is an enemy 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE GROWING TEACHER. 
BY HOWARD R. DRIGGS 


The poct Longfellow was not only a great poet, but 
-also a most inspiring teacher. Up until the time of his 
-death, at the age of seventy-five, he was a professor 
at Harvard College. The students flocked to the 
“classes of this gray-haired teacher to drink from his 
living fountain of knowledge. 

On one occasion a young man, who was taking a 
‘course with the great poet, said to him: “Professor 
Longfellow, how is it you keep so perennially young? 
Why, your classes are always delightful.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the teacher. Then glanc- 
‘ing out of the window at an apple orchard in bloom, 
he asked: “Do you see those two trees out tthere?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you see any difference between the blossoms on 
‘that young apple tree and those on the old apple tree 
next to it?” 

“No; they look just alike to me.” 

“Can you teli why the old apple tree puts on just as 
beautiful blossoms as does the young one?” 

“No, I have never thought about it.” 

“Well, that old apple tree manages to grow enough 
‘wood each year to make its blossoms; its flowers come, 
you know, from the new wood.” 

“I see your point,” said the young man. “To keep| 
young one must keep growing.” 

No teacher ever can keep the spirit of tle unless 
he does keep growing. Nor can any teacher keep the 
public alive and interested in his work unless he keeps 
alive and working with them. To be a successful 
‘teacher, one must be a willing student. To win in this 
work one must always keep ahead of the class. 

“Why do you study so hard?” a student once asked 
-of the great teacher, Thomas Huxley. 

“Simply because I want my students to drink from a 
running stream, and not from a stagnant pool,” was 
the great teacher's reply. 

All great teachers have been great students. 

It is the growing teacher that comes to the class 
‘with something new for every recitation. This choice 
‘story, picked up in the paper or magazine, just fits the 

point of this lesson; a living illustration observed in 
real life, adds interest; a good picture helps to keep 
the pupils’ attention. There is never a time when the 
‘class grows dry and the teaching stale. New life and 
new meaning are continually adding zest to the work. 

“But we haven't time for these things,” suggests 
some good teacher. 

Time! Give to this work a fraction of the time now 
wasted. There will be time enough and to spare. It is 
‘not lack of time that generally makes the dull teacher, 
but lack of a living interest in the work. He finds the 
time who has the burning desire to do his duty well. 

The richest reward of study is an enriched mind, 
‘The best pay that comes to the real teacher is this 

growth of knowledge, this keeping the spirit of youth 
in the mind and heart. No lesson can ever be most 
successfully taught unless the teacher gains more from 
it than does any pupil in the class. 

The effective teacher is always a learner. He reads, 


he observes, he thinks; he studies nature and human 


nature, whether in the shop or in the field, behind the 
counter or in the street, by the fireside or in the 
church. The true teacher is always storing his mind 
with useful knowledge. 

This knowledge he makes his own only as he gives 


it away. It increases when it is used for good. He 
brightens and improves his talents with service. He 
keeps the spirit of youth in his heart because he keeps 
growing.—The Nebraska Teacher. 
TOO PROFESSIONAL. 

Of the girls at Mount, Holyoke College, 33.8 per cent. 
registered their fathers as professional men in a cen- 
sus taken at the college recently, although it is esti- 
mated that only three per cent of the men in the coun- 
try. are engaged in professional work. While thirty- 
six per cent. of the men are engaged in agriculture 
only eight per cent. of the girls came from such homes. 


CITIZENSHIP DAY. 


Mrs. Pennypacker in a recent address has advocated a 
citizenship day for new voters, and her plea is receiving 
public approval. But many Bostonians will recall that 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment many years ago forestalled Mrs. Pennypacker’s 
thought and realized it in annual meetings for over a de- 
cade. As early as 1904, the first New Voters’ Festival 
was held on a Sunday afternoon at Faneuil Hall, great 
pains having been taken to secure the names of those just 
under twenty-one, and to mail them an invitation. As 
this involved much trouble, in subsequent years, a gen- 
eral invitation was given through fliers and the press to 
all who were about to vote or had recently voted. 

At the top of every program was prifited those proud 
words from St. Paul “a citizen of no mean city.” Around 
the walls were yearly hung beautiful decorations designed 
for the occasion, which presented in blue letters on a 
white ground and rich red background, the names of the 
most noted citizens in that great cloud of witnesses who 
from John Winthrop to Phillips Brooks have preserved 
the highest ideals of our historic city. 

Among the speakers on various occasions were Hon, 
Curtis Guild, Hon. Patrick Collins, Hon. Louis Frothing. 
ham, Ex-President Eliot, Brand Whitlock, Louis Brandeis, 
now Justice of the Supreme Court, and men of all faiths 
and parties. Raymond Robins came from Chicago and 
held his audience entranced with his discussion on “Civic 
Corruption and the Way Out.” Richard H. Dana dis- 
cussed the “Merit System.” Edward H. Clement talked 
on “Government by the People,” President Pritchett 
talked on “Duties of Public Servants,” and Rev. Father 
Barry spoke on the “Naturalized Citizen.” One fiery ad- 
dress was given by one such citizen—Mr. Bogocious— 
who told of the ideals which he longed to carry from 
America back to his native Lithuania. 

Upon the program was always printed one page giving 
a list of carefully selected books bearing on citizenship 
with their Public Library numbers, and all were requested 
to preserve the program and to read some of the books. 
The music, of chorus and orchestral instruments, was 
generally supplied gratuitously by Conservatory .or Har- 
vard students. Eichberg’s noble hymn “To Thee, O 
Country” was usually one of the features of the occasion. 

The influence of these festivals was felt outside of Bos- 
ton. Cooper union and Rochester, N. Y., copied them, in- 
cluding the motto from St. Paul and the Freeman’s oath 
of 1634 which, in Boston, so long as he lived and was well 
enough, was always administered at the close by the ven- 
erable Charles G. Ames. Few who were present will 
forget the lump in their throats as all rose and with up- 
lifted hand after Mr. Ames’s solemn exhortation took the 
pledge :— 

“I do solemnly bind myself that I will give my vote 
and suffrage as I shall judge in my own conscience may 
best conduce to the public weal.” 
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In 1913, the arrangements were taken over by the Bos- 
ton History Club and the New Voters’ Rally, as it was 
then called, was continued I think until it lapsed on our 
entrance into war. 

The time is now ripe for a revival of such efforts to 
give dignity and beauty to the welcoming of new voters. 
It would be a gracious task for the Boston League of 
Women Voters and our patriotic societies to confer and 
to plan something similar as a regular feature of our civic 
life as a stimulus to our young men and women who are 
pbout to assume the grave responsibilities of citizenship. 
It should develop the feeling of consecration and devotion 
to service, not merely to our nation but through our na- 
tion to all other nations whose citizens have become our 
own. 

Lucia Ames Mead. 


It is estimated that there are over 12,000 foreign students 
in the colleges and universities of the United States. 


LONGMEADOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The development of the new Junior High School at 
Longmeadow, Mass., which is rapidly assuming shape, 
shows it to be unique among school structures of the 
day, picturesque and eminently fitted for an old Con- 
necticut Valley town with a Colonial history. These 
features are heightened by the fact that the new 
buiiding will be in the spitit of the first old school- 
house of the town. Because it is a junior high school 
housed within an old-fashioned building, it has been 
characterized as “The schoolhouse with a 17th cen- 
tury outsile, but with 20th century spirit within.” 

The 20th century features do not end with the cur- 
riculum, however, for the architects, the Frank Irving 
Cooper Corporation, have been able to adapt the 
building to community purposes and other uses aside 
from mere instruction to an extent as yet not com- 
3non in such structures, anticipating some of the uses 
which the future is sure to develop. One of the 
doubie functions is the fitting of the school building 
to be the headquarters of the School Board cf the 
town and another is the adaptation of the assembly 
hall to public occasions or entertainments. 

The assembly hall, which is to be also the school 
gymnasium, thus docs double duty, but other func: 
tions deserve a word or two of notice. For ordinary 
school purposes the audience will face the south wall 
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and the speakers will have for their use a small plat- 
iorm to be reached from the main corridor, and con- 
venient to the room of the principal. When the hall 
is to be a gymnasium, this platfarm, which is counter- 
balanced, will swing up out of the way. If some im- 
portant function is in order, the school graduation 
exercises or a concert or entertainment for which a 
real stage is needed, the audience will face in the 
other direction, the wall between the hall and the 
sewing room. A folding partition will be moved out 
of the way and the latter, which is a little above the 


level of the hall fioor, will furnish a stage up to a 


maximum of twenty-five feet square. 

The junior high features of the school emphasize 
the use of workrooms and laberatories so that there 
are only two classrooms in the building. On the 
upper floor will be found the general science labora- 
tory, the commercial room and the domestic science 
rocm in addition to the library. The library, which 
is also the meeting room of the School Board, has ad- 
joining it a den for the librarian and also the office 
of the Superintendent of Schools. The domestic sci- 
ence room will have three kitchenettes in addition 
to the large demonstration room. These will permit 
of students in small groups who will have practically 
personal attention and supervision. Near at hand is 
the rest room for the teachers, the headquarters of 
the school societies, which are thus officially recog- 
nized, the classroom for the floor and utility rqoms 
and closets. Two iron staircases enclosed within 
double-swing smoke-proof doors, ensure safe exit to 
the lower floor and through non-choke vestibules to 
the operi air. 

On the first floor one will find the suite of the prin- 
cipal, the office of the Director of Physical Culture, 
the room for mechanical drawing, the large shop, the 
sewing room and an adjoining fitting room, the class- 


-room for the floor and various utility rooms. Here is 


the assembly hall running along the eastern side of 
the structure, with its outlets at -main entrances to 
the building. This arrangement not only assures 
quick and safe exit in case of necessity, but permits 
the use of the hall for public functions without in any 
way disturbing the students or their exercises. This 
will allow the use of the hall for community purposes 
even during school sessions. 


QH 


Schoolhouse with a 17th Century Outside but with 20th Century Spirit Within. 
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BOOK TABLE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HIGH SCHOOL MATHE- 
MATICS. A Textbook Designed to follow Arithme- 
tic. By Harold O. Rugg and John R. Clark. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 

- pany. Cloth. 

If Dr. Rugg had not established his reputation as a 
master in the art of teaching, this book would have 
achieved it. 

There is nothing sensationally radica] in the book, 
but there is nothing trite, tame, or dull from cover to 
cover. 

There is nothing valuable in traditional mathematics 
omitted and yet the book is as new as though it were 
the first book on mathematics that had been written. 

The subject is vitalized to the end of the limit. It 
takes real life into geometry and algebra or better, 
perhaps, it takes geometry and algebra into real life. 

It does not require a mathematical mind to under- 
Stand anything or everything in this book. It makes 
one ,wish. he had a chance to teach high school 
mathematics again, so alluring do Harold O. Rugg and 
John R. Clark make it appear. 

MONTESSORI EXPERIMENTS IN A LARGE IN- 
FANTS’ SCHOOL. By Mary Blackburn, with an 
Introduction by Edward Holmes. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

It has been cause of much regret that with so fine a 
theory as that of Madam Montessori, with as successful 
a demonstration as she made in Rome, and as a few 
eminent teachers have made in American cities, that the 
Montessori idea has not had a more general educa- 
tional welcome in public schools. Among the excuses 
given for this failure has been the fact that it has not 
had adequate demonstration in a large school for little 
children. 

Miss Blackburn in Leeds, England, seems to have 
given an adequate demonstration in the Demonstra- 
tion School for City Training College of that city. The 
publishers have given her account of the demonstra- 
tion every possible advantage of illuminating pictures 
and typography. The Buttons are doing much for the 
cause of education by the publication of many books 
of this class. 


SCHOOLS OF GAUL. A Study of Pagan and Chris-. 


tian Education in the Last Century of the Western 

Empire. By Theodore Haarhoff, University of Cape 

Town, Africa. New York: Oxford University Press, 

American Branch: 284 pages. 

The lessons of history are not always applied to 
fields outside the realms of politics and diplomacy, 
especially the field of education. Professor Haarhoff's 
interesting book, however, while primarily a study of 
a little-known period of history in its educational 
aspect, also draws parallels applicable to our own day 
and nation. The fourth and fifth centuries were a 
period of transition, full of movements and counter- 
movements, against the background of which the 
stream of Roman education passed through the medium 
of the Church into the Middle Ages, and shaped the 
thought and culture of modern nations. And this 
transition was accomplished amid a civilization that 
was in the throes of assimilation of complex nationali- 
ties: the Celtic population, overlaid with a veneer of 
Roman culture, and penetrated by Germanic invaders. 
Out of the friction of this complex nationality, as in 
the case of England, arose a richer and better culture 
than would have been the case had purity of the stock 


been maintained, if indeed it ever has been maintained! 
by any race. Gaul was an example of this truth. Be- 
sides the question of nationality, with its corollary of 
bilingualism, the age was marked by the break-up of a 
strong centralized government and the consequent 
“Bolshevism,” with its maurauders, its general disor- 
ganization of society. Yet throughout this period 
Gaul kept the torch of learning brightly burning, as- 
the author shows in his close study of education in 
general and the school and its administration and 
functioning in particular. The volume is a real addi- 
tion to the history of education and of classical cul- 
ture. 


THE HOPE OF OUR CHILDREN. Dr. Hans Muck, 
Hamburg. Translated by Dr. Max Rothschild, San 
Francisco. Chronicle Building, San Francisco: The 
Courier Company. 

This is a treatise on tuberculosis in juveniles based 
on the theory that practically all cases of tuberculosis. 
begin in childhood, and if discovered in time may be 
eliminated beyond danger. 
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“The New World: Problems in Political Geography.” 
By Isaiah Bowman, Ph. D.—“Language and Music.” By 
Owen B. Wilson-Dorrett. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Company. 

“The Jew and the Ameen Ideals. By John Spargo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Adventuring in California, Yesterday, Today and Day 
Before.” By Jessie Heaton Parkinson. San Francisco: 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company. igo 

“Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education” in Four 
Volumes. Vol. I. Edited by Professor Fooster Watson. 
New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. : 

“Lippincott’s Home Manuals—Housewifery.”” By Lydia 
Ray Balderston. Edited by Benjamin R. Andrews. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Learning and Learn.” By Ephraim Emerton, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

“Recent History of the United States.” By Frederic L. 
Paxson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. | 

“A Book of Verse from Longland to Kipling.’’ Com- 
piled by J. C. Smith. Oxford, England: The Clarendon 
Press. 

“Teaching Geography by Froblems.” By E. Ehrlich 
Smith. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Safeguarding American Ideals." By Harry F. At- 
wood. Chicago: Laird & Lee Company. 

“When You Write a Letter.” By T. A. Clark. Bos- 
ton: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Modern Essays.” With Introduction by J. W. Mac- 
kail. New York: Longmans, Green & CoO. 

“Calderén.—El Alcalde de Zalamea.” By Pedro Cal- 
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Press. 

“What Japan Wants.” By Yoshi S. Kuno.—"A Treas- 
ury of Myths.” By Inez N. McFee.—‘A Treasury of 
Indian Tales.” By Clara K. Bayliss—‘“A Treasury of 
Flower Stories.’ By Inez N. McFee. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell Company. 

“Pascal’s Mystic Hexagram.” By Anne and Elizabeth 
Linton.—“Linear Order in Three Dimensional Euclidean 
and Double Elliptic Spaces.’ By George H. Hallett, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

“Edmund Burke.” Selections with Essays by Hazlitt 
Arnold and Others.—‘‘Educational Administration.” By 
Sir Graham Balfour. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

“Youth and the New World.” Edited by Ralph Philip 
Boas.—“Story, Essay and Verse.’ Edited by Charles 
Swain Thomas and Harry Gilbert Paul. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Fress. 

“Industrial Mathematics Practically Applied.” By 


Paul V. Farnswarth.—‘A First Course in Analytical 
Geometry.” By Charles N. Schmall, B. A.—‘‘Elementary 


Qualitative Analysis of the Metals and Acid Radicals.” 
By Frederick C. Reeve. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

“Grammar and Practice.” By Susan Isabel Frazee and 
Chauncey Wetmore Wells.—‘Peeps at Many Lands.” 
Italy by John Finnemore and Greece bv Edith A. Browne, 
Norway by Lieutenant-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferrymand 
and Denmark by M. Pearson Thomson, China by Lena E. 
Johnston and Japan by John Finnemore, Australia by 
Frank Fox and New Zealand by P. A. Vaile. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Oculists and Physicians 
HAVE Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicias 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
Book of the Eye Free. MURIN 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
assue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


When 
Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 


the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 


D-48 5-18 


Two Outstanding Facts 
About This Typewriter 


It’s a Remington 


in every quality for which the Remington 
Typewriter is famous. Like the Standard 
Remington modeis in strength, in durability, 
in dependability, in speed, in the beauty of 
its work. 


It’s Portable 


A new Remington departure in lightness, 
in compactness, in convenience for use any- 
where and everywhere. 


Fits in a case only 4 inches high—and remember—it has the Standard Writing 


Keyboard—just like every other typewriter that bears the Remington name. JVo 
shifting for figures. 


Price, complete with case, $60 


_ Remington Typewriter Company: 


374 Broadway 


(Incorporated) 


~~ New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or scnoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo) work or schoo! adminis- 
tration are acceptabie as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Mlestings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


26-28: Michigan State 
Association, Detroit. 
27-28: Maine State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation at Portland. 

28: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 

31: Norfolk County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

28: New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Concord, N. H. 
31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 

ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 

13-14: Western Division, Galesburg. 

13-14: Southeastern Division, Law- 


ceville. 
20-21: Illinois Valley Division, La- 


Salle. 
21: Black Hawk Division, Moline. 
21-22: Eastern Division, Charleston, 


Teachers’ 


21-22: East Central Division, Ur- 

bana. 

28: Northwestern Division, Free- 
4 

NOVEMBER 


4: Northeastern Division, Elgin. 
Chicago Division sometime in 
December. Exact date to be an- 
nounced later. 

4: Essex County (Mass.) Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. President, Edgar M. Copeland, 
Lynn, Mass. Secretary, Willard 
W. Woodman, Peabody, Mass. 

8-4-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tion. Association, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

3-4-5: Wisconsin State 
Association. Milwaukee. 

3-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. 


Teachers’ 


21-22-23: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Great Falls. President, 
F. L. Cummings, Lewistown. Sec- 
retary, Oscar Boland, Lewistown. 

21-23: South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Huron, South Dakota. 
President, J. C. Lindsey, Mitchell. 
Secretary, A. H. Seymour. Aber- 
deen. 

25-26: Association of Schools and 
Colleges of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Swarthmore, Pa. 

26: Association of 
guage of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER. 


1-2: Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the South, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

1-2-3: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, State 
House, Boston. President, 5S. C. 
Hutchinson, Montpelier, Vt. Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. W. Robdinson, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

97-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Bxecutive Secretary James H. 
Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns opkins 
University, Baltimore, M4. 

28-36: Centra) Division, ibid.. State 
University of lowa, Iowa City. 


JANUARY, 1922 


&-6-7: Vecational Education Asso- 
jon of the Middle West. Audi- 
m, Milwaukee, Wieoconsin. 
12-14: Kaneas City, Mo., Matiogn! 
ety Vecationa) Bducat®n. 
Ware, 140 W. 
&t.. New Yor 
1. Association of American Col- 
leges. Chicago. 


Modern Lan-- 


COLORADO. 

GREELEY. Seventeen states out- 
side of Colorado, and Canada, China, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands are 
represented in the enrollment at Col- 
orado State Teachers College. All 
records of attendance were broken 
with the close of registration for the 
fall quarter 1921, with 714 students. 
This represents an increase of 198 
students over the enrollment of the 
entire first quarter last year. 

With the largely increased number 
of students the number of men shows 
an increase almost double that of a 
year ago. There are seventy-six men 
in the student body this year; there 
were forty-four last year. 

Among the states represented are: 
Colorado with 630, Illinois 2, Indiana 
3, lowa 19, Kansas 5, Kentucky 2, 
Massachusetts 2, Montana 4, Missouri 
3, Nebraska 19, New Mexico 1, 
Oklahoma 3, Oregon 1, South Dakota 
3, Texas 2, Vermont 1, Washington 1, 
Wyoming 8, Canada 1, China 1, Japan 
1, Philippine Islands 2. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan’s final 
enrollment figures show a total of 542 
students. The freshman class numbers 
216, the largest in the university’s his- 
tory. Twenty states are represented 
among the undergraduates, New York 
leading with 162 and Connecticut com- 
ing next with 139. 

Wesleyan University has _ raised 
about $3,000,000 during the past year. 
Wesleyan is planning to raise $2,000,- 
000 for new buildings, and $2,000,000 
more for additional endowment. 


ILLINOIS. 


The State Teachers’ Association 
has a definite legislative program for 
enactment by the General Assembly 
of this year. The items are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. More liberal financial support 
for the University of Illinois and the 
state normal schools. 

2. Astate school fund of $20,000,- 
000 a year. 

3. Raising the legal limitation on 
schoo] district tax rates. 

4. Removing the Juul law limita- 
tion from school tax rates. 

5. Validation of high school dis- 
tricts which had been rendered invalid 
by court decisions. 

6. Mandatory kindergartens when 
financial support for education war- 
rants such a law. 

7. The distribution as well as the 
printing and binding of the Proceed- 
ings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at state expense. 

&. Clarification of the continuation 
school law, and more revenue for ad- 
ministering it efficiently. 

9. The county unit for school tax- 
ation. 

10. The repeal of the clause in the 
state teachers’ pension law that re- 
quires annuitants to be citizens of 
Illinots. 

CHICAGO. Official announcement 
is just made at the University of 
Chicago of the autumn registrations 
up to October 10. 

In the Graduate Schools there are 
775 students registered; in the Senior 
Colleges, 1,040; in the Junior Colleges, 
1,419; and Unclassified, 72—a total of 
3,312 in Arts, Literature, and Science. 

In the Professional Schools there 
are 113 Divinity students, 235 Medical 
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students, 306 Law _ students, 213 in 
Education, 646 in Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, and 46 in Social Service 
Administration, making a total of 
1,559. University College has an en- 
rollment of 1,234. 

The total registration for the Uni- 
versity (exclusive of duplications) is 
5,799, a gain of 421 over the corre- 
sponding date a year ago. It is ex- 
pected that the final registration will 
show more than 6,000 students in at- 
tendance for the autumn quarter. The 
total number of graduate students in 
all departments is 1,304; of under- 
graduates 4,495. 


IOWA. 


The superintendents and principals 
of schools of Polk County have or- 
ganized for the purpose of furthering 
the interest in county school work by 
competition in athletic, declamatory 
and other activities. The organiza- 
tion was effected on September 17. 
The following officers were elected: 
A. W. Phillips, Elkhart, president; 
M. Z. Albers, Bondurant, vice-presi- 
dent; Scott T. Crosswait, Alleman, 
secretary; Howard Cassill, Shedahl, 
treasurer. Meetings will be held 
monthly in the county superintendent’s. 
office. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


In last week’s issue under “Meetings. 
to be Held” we gave both the old and 
the new dates of the coming meeting 
of the New England Association of 
School Superintendents. The meet- 
ing will be held on December 1-2-3. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of 
the New England Association of 
School Superintendents will be held 
with the affiliating associations De- 
cember 1, 2, 3, 1921, at the State 
House, East Wing Auditorium, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The program is distributed 
as follows:— 

Thursday, P. M.— The Massachu- 
setts Superintendents’ Association. 

Friday, A. M. and P. M.—The New 
England Association of School Su- 
perintendents and -American Institute 
of Instruction. 

Friday Evening and Saturday A. M. 
—The Massachusetts Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. 

Good programs are in preparation. 
The Superintendents’ Association 
meeting will be for superintendents. 
Time will be allowed for committee 
reports, discussion and business. Dr. 
F. E. Spauldine, director of the Yale 
Graduate School of Education, will 
give an address of special value to the 


younger superintendents. Another 
prominent educator will sneak on 
“Current Concerns in Education.” 


Various topics of interest will be pre- 
sented, including Teacher-Recruiting, 
Teacher-Efficiency and Standard 
Schools. Ernest W. Robinson of 
Fitchburg is the secretary-treasurer. 


BOSTON. Frank V. Thompson, 
superintendent of Boston public 
schools since 1918 died Sunday 


noon, October 23, at his home, 98 
Brooks street, Brighton, from peri- 
tonitis, resulting from ptomaine pois- 
oning. He had been ill only since the 
previous Tuesday evening. 

Frank Victor Thompson was bom 
at Batesville, Ark., on Julv 28, 1874, a 
descendant of an old Massachusetts 
family, the Thompsons of Plymouth 
Colony. His grandfather, Abner 
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| ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


THE FIGHT ON! 


Free Textbooks vs. Wear, Tear and Soiling 


Settle the dispute by using 


Holden Book Covers 


on All New Books and those in Good Condition 


DOUBLE THE LIVES OF YOUR TEXTBOOKS 
HOLDEN COVERS WEAR LIKE LEATHER! 


MILES C. HOLWEN, President 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bourne Thompson of Brunswick, Me., 
was a lieutenant colonel in the Mexi- 
can War, and his father, Edward 
Williams Thompson, was a graduate 
of Bowdoin College and served as a 
captain in the Civil War. Mrs. 
Thompson was Marie Louise Pro- 
hon. Superintendent Thompson him- 
self had a military record, having 
been a sergeant in H Company, First 
New Hampshire Volunteers, in the 
Spanish-American War. ; 
His early education was obtained 
in the public schools of Portland, Me., 
which ranked high twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, and he attended 
Westbrook Seminary, one of the best 
private schools in Maine. He at- 


tended St. Joseph’s High School and 
St. Anselm’s College, both at Man- 
chester, N. H., and was graduated 
from the latter in 1895. He received 
his degree of Master of Arts at Har- 
vard Graduate School, and of Doctor 
of Philosophy from St. Anselm’s. 
Soon after his graduation from col- 
lege he became principal of the North 
Walpole, N. H., grammar school, re- 
maining there two years. He _ then 
took a position as instructor in the 
Lawrence high school for the year 
1897-98 and from 1898-1901 served as 


principal of the Wetherbee grammar 


school, Lawrence. 
In 1901 he came to Boston to accept 
a junior mastership in the South Bos- 
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ton High School, remaining there 
through the year 1906, and then was 
Promoted to headmaster of the High 
School of Commerce, where he 
served until 1910. He served also as 
instructor in commercial subjects in 
the Central Evening School, principal 
of the South Boston Educational 
Centre, and the principal of the Bive- 
low Evening School, East Boston, 
where he developed a school of sales- 
manship. 

Mr. Thompson originated in 1917 
the plan of placing high school boys 
on farms, and this was so successful 
that it was adopted throughout the 
United States. As a forum speaker 


WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16-page pamphlet—pocket size. { 
Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 


$5.00 per 100 copies. 
ORDER OF 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. * 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
Birmingnam, Aia., 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
ww York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


he had appeared in most of the large 
cities in England. 
At the time of Mr. Thompson’s 
election in June, 1918, there was a 
long drawn out controversy and sev- 
-eral ballots, at the Mason street head- 
quarters, before Mr. Thompson be- 
came superintendent of schools, Mr. 
Thompson was finally elected for a 
six-year term at a salary of $10,000 a 
year, and he succeeded Dr. Franklin 
B. Dyer, who declined re-election. 


WAKEFIELD. Work on the new 
high school is about to start. Con- 
tracts have been let-and the house on 
the chosen site is being taken. down. 
With the twenty-year problem of find- 
ing room for the high school pupils 
barely on the way to solution, the 
Wakefield school department is now 
confronted with the necessity of 
building additions to at least three 
grammar school buildings in the near 
future—the Greenwood in the Green- 
wood district, the Franklin at Wake- 
field Junction, and the Hurd in the 
North Ward. All are overcrowded. 
The new brick, six-room building in 
the Woodville district, althoush 
opened only a year ago, has already 
reached its capacity, mainly because 
of the rapid growth of the Italian 
district which it partly serves. The 
old high school building will eventu- 
ally relieve the crowded conditions 
which also exist in the Lincoln Build- 
ing in the centre of the town, but the 
problems in the outlying sections will 
continue. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. In a letter addressed to 
parents and all friends of school 
children, Superintendent of Schools 
Frank Cody says under. the heading 
“What Parents Should Do” the -fol- 
lowing :— 

Parents are invited to visit schools 
and meet the principal teachers. 

Spend a few hours with Johnny 
and Mary in their classes. Talk to 
their teachers about things you do not 
understand. Tell them about your 
children. They are interested. 

If the teacher knows more about 
your boy and girl, and you know more 
about what the school is doing, and 
stand behind the school, then more 
can be done for vour children. Both 
children and teachers will benefit by 
your visit. 

Carry on this still further at home 


and listen carefully to the stories the 
children tell of their work. Encour- 
age them to speak of the things they 
do in school. Meet childish enthus- 
jasm half way with a strong sustain- 
ing and directive interest. 


NEW YORK. 


Of New York State’s 50,000 public 
school teachers, one in every ten de- 
voted at least part of his or her sum- 
mer to better equipment for school 
work by attending summer school at 
the State College for Teachers in Al- 
bany or at one of the normal schools. 
Considering the number, in addition, 
that attended special courses at vari- 
ous colleges and universities, Dr. 
George M. Wiley, assistant commis- 
sioner for elementary education, be- 
lieves that at least one-fifth of the 
State’s teachers gave up part of their 
vacation for professional study. 

The state courses were maintained 
from July 5 to August 12, and very 
nearly 5,000 teachers were registered. 
Buffalo Normal School had the larg- 
est attendance, 1,104 registering. At 
State College, 800 were enrolled. 
Geneseo Normal had 850; Oneonta 
Normal, 804; Oswego Normal, 663; 
Potsdam Normal, 245; Plattsburg 
Normal, 200, and New Paltz Normal, 
186. 


Besides the state courses, many 
cities, notably New York, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Utica, Schenectady and 


Syracuse, condugted summer sessions 
in their elementary grades which were 
well attended by boys “and girls anx- 
ious to make up work lost or to take 
advanced studies in order to shorten 
their course of preliminary studies. 

ELMIRA. In retiring from the 
superintendency of this city on Sen- 
tember 1 to accept an important busi- 
ness position in Philadelphia, Asher 
J. Jacoby presented an interesting and 
important survey of his nine years’ 
service. He called attention to the 
growth of the school system from 
4.952 pupils to 6.563 pupils, and from 
156 teachers to 250 at present, to the 
increase in school cost from $154,000 
to approximately $500,000. He also 
called attention to even greater pro- 
fessional advance. 

NEW YORK. The Board of Ex- 
aminers, 500 Park avenue, New Yort!: 
City, announce examinations for the 
following teaching positions :— 

1. Drawing in the high schoo!--a 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES & 


SCHOOL 


Coeduca- 


S TATE NORMAL 
SALEM, MASS. 
tional. 


Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and fgr' the ¢ommercial 
department of the high school. J. A. 


PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL 
PRINGEWATER, MAS® 
Course for teachers in Junior High 


Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


EW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS, 1466 Chapel 
Streat, New Haven, Conn. 35th Year. 
Fits?for teaching, physical training, 
recereptional and playgronnd ‘work. 
Appointment. Bureau. Dormitories. 
12 bufidings. “Fnclosed campus, 
Camp on Sonnd with assembly hall, 
boathouse, athletic field, 250 acres. 
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considerable number of  yacancies. 
Salary runs from $1,900 to $3,7uu by 
ions are s u M P 
ge or March 13 and 
2. Ungraded classes in the un- 
graded schools (mentally sub-nornial). 
Salary schedule runs from $1,900 to 
vember 3 and 4, 1920. 
and 17, 1921, 
3. Physical Training. Salaries 
range from $1,900 to $3,250. Date of 
examinations: October 10, 1921. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Cleveland’s schools 
next year will receive $1,387,000 less 
than the board of education has re- 
quested for the maintenance and 
operation—a_ reduction in revenue 
which is expected to result in drastic 
curtailment of repair work on build- 
ings as well as in diminished ednca- 
tional service. The board asked the 
County Budget Commission for $14,- 
435,500 for the school year 1922-23, 
Because of the decrease jin the tax 
valuation in Cuyahoga county, the 
County Budget Commission an- 
nounced that it could not allow the 
schools this sum. The board is pre- 
paring to study the entire school bud- 
get with a view to eliminating less 
essential expenditures. 


OKLAHOMA. 

MUSKOGEE. Opportunity night 
school is a great success. Principal 
Ralph E. Butcher of the Central High 
School and Superintendent R. J. 
Tighe report at the opening 529 
subject enrollments by men and 578 
by women. The total individual en- 
rollment was 255 men and 262 women. 
There were 331 different courses taken 
by adults, who wanted some work that 
was definitely helpful in their business. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SPEARFISH. The enrollment in 
the State Normal is the largest ever. 
The summer school was larger by 200 
than ever before. There are 114 
young men in the enrollment for the 
year. Everything is booming in the 
school, 


UTAH. 


_PROVO. The inauguration of Dr. 
Franklin Stewart Harris as president 
of Brigham Young University was 
one of the most important ceremonies 
that this city has enjoyed. The re- 
tiring president, Dr. G. H. Brimhall, 
who had accepted an important re- 
sponsible position in ehurch adminis- 
tration, Was generous in his praise of 
his successor. The occasion brought 
together the educational leaders: of 
the state, and the city gave itself up 
to a joyous celebration. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. _ The schools of: the 
city are highly satisfactory in ‘the 
estimation of the Mayor, who ‘has 
analyzed situation skillfully. 
There are more than 30,000 pupils and 
more than 1,000 teachers. — 


WISCONSIN. 
EAU CEATIRE. The school budget 
is increased to $309,000, an increase of 
more than ten per cent. 


JANESVILLE. Principal Frank J. 
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Lowth of the Rock County Training 
School came across the following 
suggestions on study helps and 
passes them on in the hope that teach- 
ers and students who read them will 
get some help :—_ 

(1) Form a time and place habit 
by studying the lesson in the same 
subject, in the same place, at the same 
time each day. Don’t study immedi- 
ately after a hearty meal. 

(2) Have proper _study conditions 
and equipment, a quiet room not too 
warm, good light at the left, a straight 
chair and table, the necessary books, 
tools, and materials. 

(3) Study independently. Do your 
own work and use your own judgment, 
asking for help only when you cannot 
proceed without it, thus developing 
ability to think for yourself, and the 
will power and self-reliance essential 
to success. 

(4) Arrange your tasks economi- 
cally; study those requiring fresh at- 
tention, like reading, first; those in 
which concentration is easiér, like 
written work, later. 

(5) Sit straight and go at the work 
vigorously, with confidence and de- 
termination, without lounging or waste 
of time. When actually tired, exer- 
cise a moment, open the window, 
change to a different type of work. 

(6) Be clear on the assignment 
and the form in which it is'to be de- 
livered. In class take notes when the 
assignment is made; mark things to be 
carefully learned. When in doubt, 
consult the teacher. 

(7) In committing material to 
memory, learn it as a whole; go over 
it quickly first, then more carefully, 
and then again and again until you 
have it. In learning forms, rules, vo- 
cabularics, etc., it will help to repeat 
them aloud. 

(8) In studying material to be un- 
derstood and digested but not “memor- 
ized first go over the whole quickly, 
then carefully section by section; if 
possible, then review the whole 
quickly. 

(9) Use judgment as well as mem- 
ory; analyze paragraphs, select im- 
portant points, note how minor ones 
are related to them; use your pencil 
freely to mark important points so 
that you may learn systematically and 
review easily. 

(10) Study an advance lesson 
promptly and review before going to 
class; recall memorized matter by re- 
peating it, aloud if necessary; think 
through a series of points to see that 
you have them in order in your mind. 

(11) Use all the material aids 
available, index, appendix, notes, vo- 
cabulary, maps, illustrations, in your 
texthook, as well as other books and 
periodicals. 


HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 


The “D-G" New Geography Maps? 


The Breasted, Harding, Hart, and 
Bolton, Ancient, European, and 
American History Maps 


Designed by Educators, Edited by Scholars, 
Produced by Craftsmen 


WRITE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


FOR CATALOG 


| Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohie St. Chicago 
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WE CAN RECOMMEND for Immediate Appointment : 


Exceptional candidate for dean of women; strong in English and elocu- 
tion; $2,500-$3,000. 


College graduate, 31 years old, 5 years experience; desires head of a vo- 
cational school, or instructor in the vocational department of a City sys- 
tem. Can change for better position at $2,400 minimum salary. 


Good science man with both teaching and practical experience; 5 years out 
of college; about $2,500. 


College woman without experience, speciality mathematics; well recom- 
mended; $1,200. 


First-class man for commercial work in college or secondary school; 
college trained with additional work at Columbia; present salary $2,700. 


Prompt attention to all correspondence. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 
25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency soutevara,cnicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bildg., Denver, Cole.; 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 


New York 
BRecom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. PRATT. Mgr. 


MEZRICAN ::: introduces to Col 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachere and has filled hua 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 

lished 1889 No charge to employers, 

none for registration. If you need »s 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
FTH AVENUE superior people. We 
‘and 85th Streets only reliable 


New York City candidates. Services 
W.MULFoRD. Pros. free to schoo! officials, 


Established 18565 


TE find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply’ schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enroMment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEAL 7FRS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


| Lome Distance Telephone 
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ra WN- 


October 27, 1921 


Will For 


1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps vou from 
vour work and requires medical attendance at least once 
each week. 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Renefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With <thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


_ With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 
circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 


ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


441 T.C.U.Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


} Tothe T.C.U., 441 T.C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 

| I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 

| ~onials. 

| Name 

| Address 
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